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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—»~——— 
GAMBETTA has fallen. The great debate on Revision 
e came off on Thursday, and with the exception of M. Gam- 
betta’s own speech, proved avery dull one. The Premier himself, 
except in asplendid passage defending himself from the charge 
of seeking a Dictatorship, was rather too argumentative, and 
no other eminent person joined in the debate. The minds of 
Members, in fact, were made up, and as usual in France, the 
Chamber proceeded rapidly to terminate the crisis. M. Barodet 
first proposed Revision, pure and simple, without limitations; 
but this was rejected, by 298 to 173, and the Committee’s reso- 
lution proposing limited revision, but claiming a right without 
limit, was then brought forward. M. Gambetta, after his speech, 
proposed to leave out the line claiming the right; but the 
Chamber, in the teeth of its previous vote, refused, by 282 
to 227. M. Gambetta then announced that, as the Chamber 
claimed revision without limits, his Government had resigned. 
He adopted this course, it is believed, partly to conciliate the 
electors, who dread unlimited revision, and partly to avoid re- 
signing on his own immediate proposal, Scrutin de Liste. This 
was, on his withdrawal, immediately put to the vote, and de- 
feated by 305 to 110, a majority of nearly three to one. The 
Committee’s resolution was then put ew bloc, and carried by 
262 to 91; and the Chamber is therefore committed to the 
revision of the Constitution. Under those circumstances, of 
course, the Senate, which is directly aimed at, will throw out 
the Bill. 


M. Gambetta’s resignation throws everything into confusion, 
for his fall will scarcely terminate his power, and his journal 
calmly asks how long the next Ministry will last, and how long 
this Chamber itself will be permitted to endure. President 
Grévy, however, treats it as an ordinary resignation, and will, 
it is believed, form a Cabinet of passed Ministers, with M. Léon 
Say, M. de Freycinet, M. Wilson, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, and 
the like, all in it. According to the latest telegrams, he has 
sent for M. Léon Say, who has never yet been Premier, and 
has asked him to form a Government, and so at least relieve 
the financial situation. M. Léon Say is reported to be most 
unwilling, but as a Government is almost impossible without 
him, he will probably consent either to take the lead or to become 
Minister of Finance. The alternatives to M. Say are M. de 
Freycinet, M. Jules Ferry, or M. Brisson ; but the latter may 
not choose to abandon the Presidency of the Chamber to form 
a.Government which, with M. Gambetta in opposition, must 
necessarily be weak. A Ministry of some kind will be put 
together, but it can scarcely be one which foreign Governments 
will trust, or which can carry out a steady policy. The first re- 
sults of the change will probably the loss of the commercial 
treaty, and an explosion of some kind in Egypt. 


On Tuesaday, Professor Hiinel, in the German Parliament, 
made an attack upon the Prussian Rescript, which called up 


Prince Bismarck, who, in a speech of extraordinary vigour and 
violence, reiterated all the ideas of that document. We have 
stated the main points of his speech elsewhere, and need only 
say here that he reasserted the supreme authority of the King 
over Ministers in the most absolute fashion, declaring *hat a 
Minister was only a scapegoat, and denounced the idea that he 
brought forward the Monarch’s name to shield himself as a 
charge of personal cowardice. The Left denied this interpreta- 
tion, and the Prince told them they might thank God they did 
deny it. The speech was of great length and very able, and for 
all its outbursts, must have been carefully premeditated. The 
Emperor, when he had read it, sent his own aide-de-camp to the 
Prince, to convey his personal thanks for so energetic a defence 
of the Royal authority. The difficulty is, to know why it was 
made. Nobody is attacking the Royal authority, the resistance in 
Prussia being to a form of Poor-law, and to the removal of cer- 
tain Catholic disabilities. So far from attacking the Throne, 
the Liberals in the German Parliament seem half afraid to 
discuss its proceedings, and studiously refrain from suggesting 
that the King can have ordered the Rescript to be issued. 
There must be some motive still unrevealed behind this out- 
burst of self-assertion. 


A feature is to be remarked in this debate not sufficiently 
noticed. Prince Bismarck spoke, as usual, of the necessity of 
Royal power in a kingdom like Prussia, hemmed in on all sides 
by first-class armies; and Herr von Putkammer alluded quite 
distinctly to dangers in the immediate distance, the indications of 
which the public had not noticed, but which, when they arrived, 
would show everybody the true value of the authority of the 
Throne. Herr von Putkammer is a favourite at Court, and was 
very recently decorated by the Emperor in a way unusual in 
Prussia, and he must have made this remark by direct permis- 
sion. It can only mean, so far as we see, that the Prussian 
statesmen or the King expect this summer occurrences which 
will compel the Sovereign to order the mobilisation of the Army, 
the supreme act of Royal authority, never performed unless 
Prussia means fighting. Nothing is visible to justify such an 
anticipation, but of course the Emperor may be aware of desigus 
drawing to completion which might, in their consequences, in- 
volve Germany in war. It is foolish to lay much stress on 
such utterances, particularly when they help to cow refractory 
Parliaments; but even a whisper of “ dangers”? coming from 
an agent of the German Emperor is alarming to Europe, and 
should be carefully recorded. 


The North Riding election went, after all, for the Tories. 
Lord Zetland’s and Admiral Chaloner’s defection, with the 
Duke of Cleveland’s malevolent neutrality, and Lord de Grey's 
indifference to the Liberal cause in the absence of Lord Ripon, 
who so heartily supports it, have proved more potent than we 
had expected. The majority, however, was very narrow, and in 
the North the narrowness of the majority, under the unfavour- 
able circumstances of the contest as regards the Whig mag- 
nates, is considered as equivalent to a Liberal triamph, though 
we cannot say we regard it as equivalent to anything of the 
kind. 


Mr. Rowlandson,—majority, 386. 


Mr. Dawnay polled 8,135 votes, against 7,749 given for 
That is a bare majority in 
so large a constituency, no doubt, and a very bare one, when it 
is considered that the Liberal candidate, for the first time, was a 
tenant-farmer, and was opposed by the most weighty Liberal 
landlords, instead of supported by them; still, it is a somewhat 
larger majority than that gained by Mr. Duncombe over Mr. 
Milbank in 1868. On that occasion, Mr. Duncombe pollec 
votes, against 7,429 given to Mr. Milbank,—majority, 260. It 
is a disgrace to the North Riding of Yorkshire to send a 
Protectionist, and a Protectionist vacillated discredi 

ably in his attitude towards the tenant-farmers on the sub- 
ject of compensation for improvements, to the House of Com- 


mons, in their name. We had thought Yorkshiremen cannier 


e 
l 7.580 


who t 





and more manly than they have shown themselves. 
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The Attorney-General, Sir Henry James, made a good speech 
at Burton on Saturday, in which he twitted the Conservatives 
with the excessive personality of their harangues. ‘They resem- 
bled, he said, rough cricketers who lose their temper, and bowl 
at the legs or any part of the person ‘of the batsman who is in. 
He contrasted the Zines’ trade report at the conclusion of 1879 
on the condition of things at the opening of that year, with its 
similar review at the close of last year,—‘ There were distrust 
and uneasiness everywhere ; a deep, almost impenetrable gloom 
sank down on almost every industry.” But at the end of 1881, 
it said,—‘ The year which is now closing has been marked by 
steady and great improvement in trade.” Sir Henry contrasted 
very finely the patriotism of Grattan, who, while he denounced 
our policy in Ireland, was always loyal to his Sovereign and 
ardently desirous for the welfare of England, with the avowed 
hostility of the new class of Home-rulers to both England and 
the English people, and this in spite of the far larger spirit of 
sympathy now exhibited towards Ireland. He remarked on the 
oddity of the supposition that Lord Grey was now deserting the 
Liberals for the first time; whereas he had never supported 
them since he, now very many years ago, took his seat “on the 
cross,—the very and Sir Henry remarked 
with scorn on the dialect in which 'lories appeal to agricultural 
constituencies, where their language seems always to assume 


cross,— benches ;” 


the form of promising a five-shilling duty on foreign corn, uever 


heard of elsewhere. 





Sir William Hareourt, too, male a thoughtful speech, in 
which he spoke of the quantity of blank-cartridge fired off by 
Conservative speakers, “from the heavy ordnance of Hattield, 
down to the popguns and peashooters of Woodstock.” Referring 


to the reform of procedure, Sir William Harcourt said that the 
minority of 
to delay 


present state of things was just as if the a con- 
ve allowed, by persistent speaking, 
ration of the poll, in order that the will of the 


] sor 1 G rey’s 


stituency we for 


ever the deel 
majority might not prevail. 
attack, Sir W. Harcourt said that it came to precisely the same 
thing as the attacks Lord Grey’s father when he 
pl edged himself to the Bill. timid Whigs then 
wai of Earl Grey what was equivalent to reform 
>and that is what Earl Grey’s son now 
‘ect of Mr. Gladstone, when he invites Liberals 

revolt against him. If that advice was taken, said Sir W. Har- 


court, the Liberals 1 that they had Toaded a 


Commenting on 
made on 

Reform The 
‘we fear 


and we hate reformers,’ 





would probably fin 


blunderbuss, “ of which the recoil was much more fatal than 
the aim.” We ape Lord Zetland, Admiral Chaloner, and 
their friends will not be very long in discovering that they have 


a blunderbass of that kind. 


succeeded in firing off 


Yesterday week, Mr. Childers, at Knottingley, re- 
minded his constituents that in 1880 Lord Grey had commented 
tf Con- 


speaking 


on the very alarming state of Ireland after six years o 
servative rule, though Lord Grey took care to say that he feared 
the Liberals even more than the ( He was, there- 
fore, an excellent witness to prove tl vat the Irish difficulty of the 
day was not of the origin ascribed to it by the present hot poli- 
ticians of the Tory Party. Mr. Childers defended vigorously the 
Irish policy of the Government, and declared that, when Parlia- 
ment met, it would be possible to say a goo Ldeal which could not 
be said in the recess, and which would vindicate that policy. The 
wld resist the ‘ No-rent’’ cry, and 
resist the separation cry. They would redress 
grievance of 


‘onservatives, 


Government wi steadily 


steadily 


would 
ee rne «+ n : 1 sanyo } 
grievances tO any extent, an especlaily the 
rst of Irish grievances; 
bery of the landlords, 
Land Act was working 
e sale to tenants by 


ical operation. 


centralisation, which was one of the w 


but they would be no party either to rol 
Union. The 


sanctioning th 


or to a dissolution of the 
well, and even the clauses 
seen owners were coming at last into pract 
Mr. ( of the Irish land policy of the Government 


] +) -} , wy 
was paebeclsy contident, though not in any 


] ilde ys’ view 
way sanguine of 


e cure. 





chell, 
on Tuesday, discussed the assertion 
land was ad ue to the advent of the 
1874, the T came into power, there were but 212 
agrarian crimes; in they had then they 
advanced gradually, but very slightly, till in 1879,—the year of 


famine,—th: 


speech at Nottingham 
the Ire- 
Liberals to office. In 


Ter: in an admit 


that situation in 
when ories 
unk to 156; 
In 1880, when the Conservatives 
were rejected things was rapidly 
growing worse, and would have g the influ- 
d ns and the stimulus of the Land League, what- 


ry numbered &7V, 


y the country, the state of 


rrown worse under 


ence f had seasg 





a 
ever Government had been in power. The most Conservative 
politicians in Ireland, Mr. Kavanagh at their head, had x: 
commended a change in the law in the direction of the Lana 
Act of 1881, though they might not all of them have gone so 
far. (Some of the most Conservative, by the way, went farther, 
in the contest for County Londonderry.) Sir Farrer Herschell 
(who is no violent Radical, and who knows the whole structure 
and working of the Irish Land Act better, probably, than any 
other English lawyer), expressed his strong belief that that Act 
would be found to work well for every section of the Irish 
community. 


On Wednesday, Mr. E. Russell delivered an interesting 
lecture at the Liverpool City Reform Club on Parliamentary 
procedure, in which, to our thinking,—though we speak without 
having heard all that may be said for the proposal,—he ac- 
corded too much favour to the “ Grand Committee ”’ 
shortening procedure. He treated it, indeed, as a sort of conces- 
sion to national feeling in the three great divisions of the 
kingdom, but what can be more dangerous than to provide 
deliberately for contrasting the local view of every question 
which concerns local interests with the imperial view of it? 
Besides, we fear that plan would so far excite the jealousy of 
the whole Parhament, that it might be found greatly to 
prolong debate, instead of shortening it. Mr. 
other proposals were very good. He proposed to allot gener. 
aly three-quarters of an hour to questions, and to 
Ministers to give precedence to any two questions they 
might select; to diminish to three the number of general dis- 
cussions on a Bill; to allow of the closure of a debate by a vote 
of the House, though he did not commit himself to the closure 
-but to use it 
ri ither as a last resort than as an ordinary weapon. But when 
Mr. Russell said that only Mr. Warton had set an example of 
reckless unserupulousness, he must, we think, have forgotten not 
only the Lrish Members, but Lord Randolph Churchill. Sir 
larrer meaner said at Nottingham on Tuesday that Lord 
Randolph spoke 545 times last Session, “ ine luding eighty-four 
questions on alinost every subject under the sun.” 


scheme for 


Russell’s 


allow 


by a simple majority,—which is the question,— 





' 


Lord Lytton made a good speech on Tuesday, in opening the 
new public library of St. Alban’s, a speech which contrasts very 
pleasantly with the extraordinary farrago of personal virulence 
and twisted history which he polished up into a political harangue 
last week at Woodst On this occasion, Lord Lytton had 
not to revenge himself his enemy, but only to extol books 
and literature, and for that he is very well fitted. He remarked 
that he believed it was Dr. Franklin who, on being asked the 
use of electricity, replied by asking the use of a newly-born 
Now, the publie library at St. Alban’s was, in this 
sense, a newly-born infant, and could tell to what 
maturity it might not attain. There were people who depre- 
ciated the love of knowledge; but they were the people who 
always depreciated improvement, on the ground that bigger 
men gained their successes instruments, so that 
Lord Nelson with a three-decker did what few commanders now 
could do with an ironclad, and Columbus, with no vessels to 
speak of, achieved what the captain of a first-rate steamer could 
not now achieve. ‘hat may be true, but none the less, as dis- 
covery spreads, it is better that knowledge should spread too, 
than that ignorance should remain. This is quite a just obser- 

Lord Lytton’s. And may we not add that as de- 
y spreads, it would be well if our nobles would con- 


ock,. 


infant. 


no one 


with smaller 


vation of 
mocracy 
dese a to follow that example of comparative moderation and 
candour, even in comparatively ignorant people, which the 
lower class sets them ? 

Mr. Trevelyan 
Monday, in 


) 
on the 


made an interesting speech at Bury on 
recent Lord Henry 
state of the British Navy. Accord- 
Lord Henry Lennox, the British Navy at present con- 
weighing 4,702 tons, whereas the I Navy 
1,650 tons ; averuge 


answer to a criticism of 
Lennox’s, present. s 
ing ye 
tains 236 euns, rench 
164 the 
English guns was 19 tons, the average weieht of the 
French was 28 tons. Mr. Trevelyan declares that this is com- 
pletely erroneous. He had got the Admiralty officers to estimate 
earefully for him the comparative weight of the French and 


guns, weighing while 


contains 
weight 


English armaments, giving every doubtful point against our 


own Navy, and the result was as follows :—The 164 heavie-t 
guns at the present moment possessed by the French Navy 
weigh, not 4,650 tons, as Lord Henry Lennox had said, but 





3,155 tons. ‘The 164 heaviest English guns weigh 3,623 tons. 
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"The average weight of the French guns is 19 tons, and of the 
English 22 tons. Lord H. Lennox had also wholly mistaken 
the amount of advantage in penetrative force given by breech- 
loading over muzzle-loading. Lord H. Lennox had supposed 
that the muzzle-loader is only one-third as efficient in 
penetrative force as the breech-loader of the new type. 
The fact is, that the latter has only half as much again 
of penetrative force, while the breech-loader of the old type 
has very little advantage indeed over the muzzle-loader. 
Now, the French breech-loaders are almost all breech-loaders of 
the old type, and have so little advaniuge over the English 
muzzle-loaders, that Sir William Armstrong regards the English 
and French guns of the same weight as almost exactly on a par 
in penctrative force. Mr. Trevelyan himself thinks a British 
muzzle-loader of 38 tons and 12-in. bore the exact equal of a 
French (old) breech-loader of 34 tons and the same bore. Lord 
H. Lennox’s attack on the British Navy was an ignorant 
attack, and would not have improved his position, if it had 
been made in the House of Commons. 

The financial panic in Paris is declared to be abating, but 
nothing can be accurately known till the end of next week. If, 
on the settlement which then takes place, the great broking 
corporations, for they are not mere brokers in the English 
sense, can pay their differences, the panic may be stayed, and 
the shrinkage of values which is inevitable will go on 
quietly. The fall of the last fortnight has, however, been 
so great and so sudden, that the brokers, wealthy as 
they are, are shaking, and are asking assistance from 
Government. They want a loan of £4,000.009 sterling, upon 
the security of a double tax upon speculative transactions, 
which wonld pay it off in twenty years. It is believed the 
money will be advanced, but the break-up of the Government 
will impede everything. Even should this money be paid, the 
heavy losses on all securities, the failures in Vienna, Geneva, 
and all local centres of France, and the enormous prices to be 
paid for loans, will leave all speculators and a good many Banks 
very weak, and make the next catastrophe a very formidable one. 
It is, however, panic, not loss, which the financiers, aided in 
the most unscrupulous way by the Press, are endeavouring to 
stop. 


The only intelligence from Ireland of much interest is a 
rumour that preparations for insurrection have been discovered 
in county Clare, and that the Government believes the move- 
ment to be very wide-spread. Beyond the despatch of two 
more regiments to Ireland, we see, however, little evidence for 
this story. In more domestic affairs, we note that juries are 
returning verdicts of guilty,—in one case, on the evidence of 
* Captain Moonlight,’—i.e., the head of a terrorist gang who 
turned (Queen’s evidence; and that a great meeting of Ulster 
tenant-farmers was held in Belfast on Friday week, to support the 
Land Act. The meeting was largely attended, and after hearing 
speeches from Mr. Givan and Mr.C. Russell, the farmers resolved, 
“That the Sub-Commissioners, of whose intention to be fair 
no doubt is entertained, have not adequately protected the 
tenant’s interest in his holding by the rents they have fixed. 
They have either taken too high a standard of rent, forgetting 
the increased cost of labour, and the vastly increased foreign 
competition ; or they have made too small an allowance for the 
interests and improvements of the tenants; and undoubtedly, 
the rents recently awarded are in excess of the old, customary 
rent of Ulster.’ In the immense number of decisions, on 
appeal, now being settled by the Land Commission, the words 
“confirmed,” “confirmed,” recur with almost monotonous regu- 
larity. The truth is, that no one, however familiar with the 
subject, had an idea of the extent to which rack-renting had 
gone in Ireland. 


No further news of importance has been received this week 
from Vienna, but the despatch of troops to the south-east 
still continues, and officers of the highest grade, never employed 
unless armies are moving, are rapidly leaving the capital for 
the front. The editors of all newspapers in Vienna and Pesth 
have been summoned to the Police Bureau, and have been strictly 
enjoined to comply with the Act which forbids them to say 
anything about the movements of troops when important opera- 
tions are at hand, and the providing departments are acting as 
if there were a war. The special correspondent of the Daily 
Nvws, admitting that the telegraph would not be permitted +o 
convey the intelligence, affirms that the whole Austrian 


Army has been mobilised, and that Italy is at the bottom of 





the affair. We cannot believe either statement, especially the 
second; but we do believe that the Austrian Government is 
pursuing some policy which demands the presence of an 
army in the Herzegovina. The Ragusa correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, the best informed of living English- 
men on the condition of Dalmatia, says the insurgents 
have beaten two Austrian “ battalions,” and are encamped in 
an inaccessible position; but even he dves not give them seri- 
ous numbers. Military Governments like that of Austria do 
not put an empire in commotion and modify the budgets of two 
countries, because a thousand insurgents with rifles have taken 
to the mountain. Either the Austrians expect a grand rising 
of South Slavs, to form a kingdom stretching from Belgrade to 
Cattaro—which is just conceivable—or they are intent upon 
some unrevealed project. 

The Guiteau trial ended on the 25th inst., in a verdict of 
guilty. The case was one of the simplest character, nobody 
questioning the fact of murder, and the only dispute being as 
to the prisoner’s sanity; but it has occupied the Court and the 
columns of the newspapers some fifty days. It proceeded to 
the end in the old fashion, Guiteau being allowed to read three 
columns of turgid rubbish, which he had previously sent to all 
newspapers, Mr. Scoville, for the defence, speaking for five days, 
and Mr. Porter, for the prosecution, for three. None of the 
three had anything to say requiring half an hour. ‘The Judge's 
summing-up, which only took an hour and a half, is accounted 
a miracle of brevity. Our own Tichborne case was nearly as 
wearisome, and it would really appear as if the English-speaking 
peoples had a certain enjoyment of protracted tedium, if only 
the tedium was in regular form. That must be the truth, or certain 
ceremonial festivities would be impossible, and tired humanity 
would be allowed by etiquette to walk ont of church before the 
sermon was finished. Guiteau has still a right of appeal, and 
it is believed that all the formalities cannot be completed before 
July. 


M. de Merejkowski, in a recent lecture delivered in Paris, re- 
ported by Wednesday's 7'iimes, appears to have shown that the 
crustaceans care for light as light, much as we do, but do not 
show more preference for one colour than another, except so far 
as one colour contains more light than another. When 
the experimenter admitted a ray of light to the vessel 
in which they were, the creatures all crowded round it. 
When he admitted two rays separately, they always pre- 
ferred the brighter ray, and the white light to any other 
colour. Thus they appear to be very unlike the ants of which 
Sir John Lubbock has shown that they greatly prefer the red 
to the violet ray, not because they like the light,—they prefer 
the darkness,—but because they are less sensitive to the red 
rays than to the violet and ultra-violet rays. The red rays, 
apparently, affect the ants as something more like darkness 
than the violet or ultra-violet rays. The crustaceans, on the 
contrary, seem drawn to the light, not away from it, but see 
the light with much the same eyes as we do. What are called 
the chemical rays do not affect the crustaceans at all, while 
they affect the ants very painfully. 

The North-Eastern Railway has made a great mistake in 
prosecuting Dr. Abrath and Michael MacMann for conspiring 
to defraud them, by trumping up a false assertion of injury 
inflicted on the latter by means of a railway accident. Their 
case broke down through the absolute untrustworthiness of 
their witnesses, and the strong evidence adduced as to Dr. 
Abrath’s high character. We regret this unwise prosecution 
the more, as we do believe that the Railways are constantly de- 
frauded in actions of this kind; indeed, it seems that people 
who would think common theft disgraceful are not at all 
ashamed to purloin in every possible way from Railway Com- 
panies, as if the Commandment “ Thou shall not steal ” had no 
validity against Companies. Numbers of offences which, morally 
speaking, are thefts and nothing else, are hardly punished at 
all, or very lightly punished, and punished under very different 
categories from that of theft, if committed against Railway 
Companies, and therefore we regret the more every injudicious 
attempt of these Companies to defend themselves, more especi- 
ally against people who are in the right, and who have not 
swindled them. As a rule, Railway Companies are in these 
matters much more sinned against than sinning. 


Consols were on Friday 99} to 9°. 
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OF THE DAY. 


nla 


THE FALL OF M. GAMBETTA. 


\ TE are not strong partisans of M. Gambetta, but we con- 

fess to a certain sense of dismay at his fall from 
power. The occurrence betrays the strength of influences in 
Paris which are far from favourable either to the existence or 
the durability of a good Government. The sudden change 
there has been too dramatic, too unlike that strong movement 
of deliberate reason which should characterise Republican 
Government. During the past three years, the foundation of 
all politics in France has been the conviction that any Ministry 
not controlled by M. Gambetta must be temporary, because 
the country wished M. Gambetta to govern. At last the Dis- 
solution came, and in the judgment of all men, not forgetting 
some of his deadliest enemies, and including the watchful 
President, who does not like him, the electors nominated 
M. Gambetta to be head of the Administration. If that 
estimate of the popular voice was wrong, it follows that no 
one knows in the least how to interpret the will of the 
electors who now govern France, and all movement in all 
directions becomes uncertain; while if it was right, the situa- 
tion resolves itself into this,—that the French Chamber, while 
dissolution is still distant, does not represent the constituen- 
cies, but acts upon impulses of its own, many of which are of 
a selfish kind. It is willing to rule in opposition to the 
people. M. Gambetta has done nothing to render himself 
unpopular, except with the Church, beyond affronting the 
groups or cliques into which the Chamber is always divided. 
He has nominated new men to the Ministry, but with the ex- 
ception of M. Paul Bert, there was no grave opposition caused 
by any appointment. He has selected a few permanent offi- 
cials outside the regular party lines, but almost every Minister 
has done the same. THe has vexed and irritated powerful 
interests, such as the Protectionists and the Railway mag- 
nates; but so little was their weight felt in France, 
that in the Senatorial elections, supposed to be controlled by 
a higher class of citizens, and which occurred after the 
Ministry was formed, the majority returned was decisively 
Gambettist. Nevertheless, with both Chambers in his favour, 
he was suddenly, almost contumeliously, dismissed from office. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that the motive was anger 
at the one new project he had brought forward, the attempt to 
insert Scrutin de Liste in the Constitution. Nobody cared very 
seriously about the reforms in the Senate, and although it is 
possible that the Radicals, who in France are very logical, did 
eare about the limitation on the powers of Congress—which 
they hold to be sovereign—it is known that a compromise 
could have been arrived at upon that point. The Chamber, 
though it ultimately voted against limits, at first agreed to 
them; and even if its second vote was the true expression 
of its sentiments, it would not have refused to accept limit- 
ing sentences introduced into the Bill by the Senate, though it 
would not initiate such sentencesitself. The true ground of dis- 
agreement was the clause introducing Scrutin de Liste, and we 
greatly fear the motives for rejecting that clause were, to 
say the least, of a mixed character. Many, no doubt, dreaded 
the system, as leading to the existence of a “Grand Elector,” 
who would draw up the acceptable “lists,” and become 
thereby Dictator. Many more considered, as we do, that a 
certain amount of localism is absolutely essential to true re- 
presentation, especially in a country like France, where geo- 
graphical differences represent profound differences in the 
temperaments, interests, and political opinions of the people. 
But the main body were, we fear, actuated by apprehension 
for their seats, and disgust at the probable diminution in their 
own importance, and that of their “ groups.” M. Gambetta has 
repeatedly both written and said that this diminution was 
one of his main objects, that he would not pass his life in 
manipulating the groups, and that the efficiency of the Services 
was ruined by the constant pressure of Deputies in favour of 
their friends. His Minister of the Interior issued as his very 
first act a circular ordering all Prefects to resist these solicita- 
tions, and pledging himself personally never to attend to them. 
The Deputies no more liked this, than American Senators liked 
General Garfield’s reforms; and between irritation at their 
menaced consequence, suspicion of M. Gambetta’s plans, and 
anger at the thought of a possible dissolution under a new 
method of election, worked themselves into a fury, amidst 
which M. Gambetta’s services, the interests of the country, 
and their own mandate from the electors, were all for- 
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gotten. They voted down Scrutin de Liste, which the 
accepted last year by a majority of eight, by a vote of 303 
to 110, or almost three to one. M. Gambetta, with great 
adroitness, had retired on a previous vote, authorising un- 
limited revision; but he knew the Senate would throw that 
out, and, had Scrutin de Liste been carried, would haye re- 
considered his determination. He was dismissed from power 
virtually untried, because he insisted, as he always said ee 
would insist, that Deputies should be elected for their poli- 
tical character, and not for their local weight. We hold him 
wrong, as we have said, but we cannot confide in a Chamber 
which, for such a reason, turned its back upon itself, and 
yielded to a passion of dislike against a Minister whom both 
its own members and the electors had designated for power. 
In so acting, it placed itself above France, and confirmed once 
more the old truth that no one is so capriciously despotic as 
an Assembly irresponsible to the people. Nobody can per- 
manently manage a representative body which he has not, in 
the last resort, a right to dissolve. 
As to what is to happen next, it is difficult to form even a 
definite opinion. All depends upon the effect of the overturn 
upon French electors. M. Grévy, who predicted M. Gambetta’s 
fall, and is probably not displeased by it, will, no doubt, send for 
M. de Freycinet or M. Léon Say; but if M. Gambetta has not 
lost his sway with the electors, M. de Freycinet will be no 
stronger than before. He may, of course, abandon the Revision 
project, and the Chamber, having no alternative man before it, 
may sustain him for a time; but in a few weeks the Deputies 
will know that the electors doubt them, the groups will form 
again, and the cry which M. Gambetta’s friends will raise for 
a dissolution, to test the opinion of the country, will be 
almost irresistible. M. Gambetta has already prepared the 
Bills he had decided to introduce, and as Member for Belle- 
ville intends to proceed with them, If the Ministry reject 
them, they may be defeated, for it is only on Scrutin de 
Liste that M. Gambetta quarrels with the majority; if 
they accept them, they will look ridiculous, M. Gambetta being 
virtually their master; while if they allow the Bills to pass up 
to the Senate, and reject them there, they place that body in 
the most invidious position. Even if they do nothing, they 
will be most dangerously situated. They have to control the 
financial crisis, if they can, to discover some policy in North 
Africa which the country will bear, to arrive at some modus 
vivendi with England in Egypt—where M. Gambetta’s fall 
should inspirit the Panislamic party—-to take up the dropped 
thread of diplomacy everywhere, and to do all this with a 
sense that the most powerfu! man in France is watching them 
with unfriendly eyes, waiting the opportunity to pour upon them 
a flood of the corrosive eloquence which in opposition has always 
been so irresistible. It is scarcely possible that a strong Govern- 
ment should be formed under such circumstances, and it is a 
strong Government, or, at least, a durable one, that France now 
wants. Of course, if M. Gambetta has lost his influence in 
the country, cadit quaestio, he is as if he were dead, and 
the friends of France can only regret the loss to her 
of one of her forees in reserve. But where is the 
evidence of that decease? What has M. Gambetta done, 
that a peasantry wonderfully resolute in choosing and 
supporting its favourites should all at once abandon 
him? Grant what we think is true, that the electors care 
little about the method of election, being sure that they are 
masters anyhow, where is the proof that they dislike this 
method, while still untried, enough to desert its proposer ? 
They supported him last year, till unwilling Members voted 
for the change. They sent up at the election a Gambettist 
majority, though aware that he thought Scrutin de Liste of 
immense importance. Why should they feel savage, as the 
Deputies do, or what will be the effect on them of 
that explosion of distaste which has been perceptible 
in Paris, and which even M. Gambetta’s opponents, 
men as bitter as the Correspondent of the Times, attri- 
bute mainly to personal feeling, roused by the arrogance 
of injudicious friends, and roused also, we greatly fear, by 
many refusals to job on Deputies’ behalf? We see no reason 
to conclude that the constituencies will desert M. Gambetta, 
and if they do not, the materials for a stable Government able 
to deal with large questions do not for the present exist in 
France. In England, the country would, under such circum- 


stances, be consulted; but in France, the power of dis- 
solution rests with the Senate, on the proposal of the 
President ; and neither M. Grévy nor the Senate will be 
willing, if either can help it, to give M. Gambetta such an 
opportunity. 
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THE NORTH-RIDING ELECTION. 


ELIEVING the ultimate triumph of Liberalism to be as 
certain as the victory of good over evil, we are never 
concerned to deny or extenuate temporary disasters, and we 
think the Liberal defeat in the North Riding a very con- 
siderable one. It is true, no vote has been lost. It is true, 
Mr. Rowlandson, who fought his battle with admirable pluck, 
temper, and forbearance, and was publicly complimented by 
his opponent on his “chivalrous behaviour,” had a very 
uphill battle to fight. He does not belong to any of the great 
families who have so long divided the representation of the 
North Riding, and though many of the old gentry, like the 
Howards and the Milbanks, adhered to their colours, and 
gave him gallant support, many more resented his candi- 
dature as a kind of impudent revolt. The landlords are never 
tired of preaching that their interests and those of their 
tenants are identical, but they do not like to sce tenants carry 
seats, always previously “arranged for” by a combination 
among their own order. They at heart despise tenants, socially, 
even more than professional politicians,and when tenants pre- 
sume to be candidates, a fierce class-pride is evoked, which 
induces those landlords with whom social status ranks before 
political good to throw their whole hearts into the contest. 
This is especially the case when agrarian questions come 
to the front, and the landowners see their ascendancy 
threatened, not only for a_ particular election, but for 
ever. That is the true explanation of the Whig defections 
in the North Riding, which of themselves, covering, as they 
did, tens of thousands of acres, would account for the whole 
of Mr. Dawnay’s majority. The landlords bring into such a 
struggle not only much traditional influence, but much direct 
* power, for the ballot, which is such a protection in cities, can- 
not, in thinly settled rural districts, where the farmhouses are 
as scattered as the churches, and the farmers are unaccustomed 
to combine, prevent land agents from asking how the tenants 
voted, and remembering any refusal to reply against them. 
The “ distress” which has in the South made the tenants 
masters of the situation has been scarcely felt in Yorkshire, 
while the attachment of the farmers to their holdings is sin- 
gularly strong. Nevertheless, after making these allowances, the 
fact remains that the farmers of the North Riding could have 
given the Liberals a majority, had they chosen, and that they 
did not give them one. They went to the poll in thousands 
to vote fora man who is opposed to most of their claims, 
who, after coquetting about compulsory compensation for im- 
provements, sent such a reply to Thirsk that the Chairman of 
the Conservative Association there, Mr. Bamlett, voted against 
him ; who, in returning thanks, pointedly declared that he had 
been elected on old party lines, and not on any new issue ; who 
pledged himself to a five-shilling corn duty; and who, above 
all, had Mr. James Lowther, a virulent Tory of the extreme 
“rights of property” kind, as his chief spokesman and political 
mentor. The farmers of the Riding are shrewd men, who, at 
all events, know their own opinions; and it follows that a 
majority of them either do not care for agrarian reform, in- 
cluding tenant-right, the enfranchisement of the soil, and self- 
government in the counties, or do not sce that it is only from 
the Liberals that agrarian reform will ever be obtained. The 
Tories, whatever their professions, are landlords in feeling, to 
aman, That is a great disappointment, and one which will 
materially influence the immediate course of politics. Tad 
the North Riding been carried by Mr. Rowlandson, the tenant- 
farmers everywhere would have claimed their natural right to 
half the county seats, and the urban Liberals would have been 
at last convinced that the interests of the party, as well as of the 
country, require that agrarian reform should be the first question 
to be considered. As it is, the result encourages the Tories to 
hope that if they can force a dissolution, they may recover 
the counties ; it inspirits them to resist the transfer of the 
government of rural districts to electoral bodies ; and it assures 
them, in their own minds, against the vengeance of rural 
electors for unfolding openly, as they are now all doing, the 
banner of Obstruction. The farmers, they will think, do not 
object to see all progress stopped, all legislation prohibited, and 
the Parliament reduced to a quarrelsome, but totally power- 
less, and therefore useless assembly. The bad section of the 
Houses, the united factions of the Parnellites and the “ Wood- 
stocks,” will feel their moral strength indefinitely increased. 
That they can win, we do not believe. But they can and will 


make the next Session one of the most tumultuous, and pos- 
sibly one of the most infructuous, in our history. Fortunately, 
the worse their attitude, the more the determination of the 


Liberals to reinvigorate Parliament will be hardened. The 
majority will not long consent, as Sir W. Harcourt said, 
to see the minority protract the voting until there is no 
election. 

We trust, and fully believe, that the Government will 
go forward on their adopted course all the more zealously 
for this rebuff. Although most unfortunate in its imme- 
diate consequences, the defeat is not one of the kind which 
makes victors secure. The majority is little more than 
two per cent. of the electors who went to the poll. 
In a by-election, without long canvassing, with land- 
lord influence strained against him, a tenant-farmer, who 
was at once a determined Liberal and a stout agrarian 
reformer, brought 7,749 electors to the poll, the majority of 
whom must have been directly interested in the land. As the 
Times, which would, we fear, have welcomed a great landlord 
victory, has frankly acknowledged, that is not the kind of 
defeat which discourages. Next time, when the reform in 
county government is fairly before the people as a measure, 
and not as a promise, the defeat may be made a victory, 
for it is only by degrees that any class unaccustomed to 
notice from above wakes up to the perception that reform 
in its interests is at last approaching. There is no ground for 
fear, even should the Peers, by throwing out the County 
Reform Bill, force a Dissolution with the present suffrage ; 
but it will be well for the Cabinet to consider whether the 
extension of household suffrage to the counties should be much 
longer postponed. The farmers will feel much more free 
when behind them marches a new body of voters, to whom 
the landlords can do nothing, and among whom they 
cannot distinguish individual tenants. The conversion of 
the farmers themselves to their natural allegiance te 
Liberalism, is, of course, the hope, as we hold it to be 
the first duty, of the Liberal Party; but that prospect in no 
way impairs the claim of the thousands who are now deprived 
of their right to a voice in the Government of the country 
by their mere geographical position. That is an unsound 
system which leaves a huge territory like the North Riding to 
decide which course public affairs shall take, by a majority so 
small that the balance of power may have been held by the 
tenants on a single great estate. Bribery may be put down by 
law, but intimidation, and the “influence ” which is in practice 
indistinguishable from it, will only be suppressed when the 
multitude of voters makes it as useless as it is immoral for 
an individual to coerce the votes of his dependants. If free 
voters prefer Toryism, let Toryism rule, but let us at least be 
certain that we are governed by men who are acting on their 
opinions, and not their fears. If the defeat in the North 
Riding does not diminish the zeal of ruling Liberals for county 
reform, and does quicken it, however slightly, for a juster 
suffrage in counties, the disappointment—which we desire to 
acknowledge, and not to extenuate—will not have been without 
some compensations. A Session may be made more intolerable, 
but England will be better governed. 





THE NEW TORY VENOM, 

\ E have read the Quarterly article attributed to Lord 

Salisbury’s inspiration with much more sadness 
than annoyance. To us it is a rather new thing, and a 
very depressing thing, to see the leaders of an aristocratic caste 
assuming a tone which, in bitterness and venom, is so far in ad- 
vance of their own more moderate followers. If we listen to 
Mr. Gibson, who really understands the Irish question, though 
his prejudices upon it are vehement, or still better, to Mr. 
Kavanagh, or to Sir Richard Cross, or to Mr. Smith, o1 
even to Sir Stafford Northcote,—at least, when he has not 
just been reproached with want of “go,” but is speaking 
naturally, and not with a view to appease Lord Randolph 
Churchill,—we differ from much that is asserted indeed, but 
we understand the view, we feel that there is a good deal to be 
said for it, and we are equally sure that our view, too, is 
understood, and that it is distinctly recognised that there 
is a good deal to be said for that. But when we listen to 
Lord Salisbury, or Lord Randolph Churchill, or Lord Lytton, 
or any Tory orator of that type, we are in quite another world. 
There is no longer any mutual intelligence between the two 
Parties. These are the orators who seem to aim at nothing 
but secreting a virulent poison, which they try to discharge 
at some vulnerable spot in the ranks of their opponents, For 
instance, the Quarterly Reviewer takes up and adopts Mr. 
Froude’s remark that “false dice have more than once been 
used in playing with the fortunes of Ireland. The Liberal 
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Party needed to be reorganised, and Disestablishment was a 
convenient subject to bring the sections of it into harmony.” 
And he not only adopts the malicious insinuation, but 
attributes it to “an historian who cannot be accused of 
particular partiality for the Tory Party ;” knowing, as he 
does, that if there be anywhere a vehement Tory in 
relation to Irish policy, that Tory is Mr. Froude. Again, 
he calls Mr. O'Donnell as a witness that the “ black 
flag,” that is, the **No-rent” ery, was borrowed by Mr. Par- 
nell from Mr. Gladstone,—as if the Reviewer would have 
trusted Mr. O'Donnell for any statement in the world that did 
not serve as a glass of vitriol dashed into the face of the Liberal 
Party. Again, the Quarterly Reviewer imputes to the Liberals 
the view that, “murder must not be condemned, because to 
condemn it might ‘ wound the feelings’ of the Irish.” Is it pos- 
sible to conceive a worse or more absurd slander on the actual 
conduct, as well as on the language of the Liberal Party? Very 
probably, it is not a deliberate slander. But that only shows 
how malignant is the prejudice of a reviewer who can really 
think this expresses the Liberal view on the subject, after 
listening to the debates and discussions of the last two years. 
What, again, is,—we do not say the justice, for at that the 
Quarterly Reviewer does not affect to aim,—but the common- 
sense of such a sentence as the following ?—‘ The anarchists 
may shoot or maim with impunity, but if the landlords had at 
any time taken the law into their own hands, and lives had 
been lost, the entire Radical horde would immediately have 
been in full-ery after them, and we should have heard no 
more of the sublime virtues of patience.” Can the Quarterly 
Reviewer produce a single sentence from any respectable 
Liberal journal advocating “impunity” for any shooter 
or maimer among the anarchists ? Of course, what 
he wants to suggest is, that the unwillingness to sus- 
pend the ordinary law, in order to detect anarchists 
who could not otherwise have been detected, implies sym- 
pathy with anarchy, and a wish to protect murderers and 
torturers from justice. Of course he might just as well say 
that unwillingness to suspend cash payments implies a desire 
to ruin merchants who are hard pressed. Of course, if land- 
lords had taken the law into their own hands, and could 
have been identified, it would have been necessary to punish 
them ; just as it was equally necessary to punish the anar- 
chists who did so, and whom we could lay our hands on. But 
if the landlords in question could have been apprehended only 
through the suspension of the law, we should have been even 
more unwilling to suspend the law to punish them, than we 
were to suspend the law to punish the anarchists, simply be- 
cause they were very much less dangerous and less numerous. 
When a Tory reviewer goes out of his way like this to 
impute sympathy with murder to the Radicals, he only 
shows himself too permeated with venom to be worth serious 
argument. 

It is a very serious matter, when the Upper Class of England 
take to habits of malignant libel on other classes, at the very 
time when the middle and lower classes are becoming more 
and more reasonable and moderate every day. Compare the 
speeches of the Tory aristocrats with the speeches of the Con- 
servative representatives of great commercial communities, or 
even with the Conservative representatives of Irish counties, 
and you see a far graver difference of tone and animus than 
you see between these latter Conservatives and the Liberals 
themselves. Indeed, we might almost say that the most 
temperate men in the House of Commons are the distinctive 
representatives of the working-classes, men like Mr. Burt and 
Mr. Broadhurst ; while by far the most intemperate are the men 
who feel themselves the spokesmen of an order which has 
much to lose,and who think themselves in danger of losing it. 
The mere squirearchy are often intemperate ; but the mere 
squirearchy, with an infusion of aristocratic blood, are apt to 
be as heady, violent, and malignant as Fenians or Parnell- 
ites themselves. It is the sense of privilege which embitters 
the heart of such orators as Lord Salisbury, Lord Lytton, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill. They know that the tide of events 
is sweeping away all privileges which cannot be shown to be 
for the good and happiness of the people at large, and instead 
of trying to show,—which, to a moderate extent, it would not 
be diflicult to show,—that there are privileges which do work 
for the benefit of the people at large, they get their heads 
heated with passion, accuse their opponents, on no evidence at 
all, of sympathy with communism, anarchy, and murder, like 
the writer in the Quarterly, and, in fact, lash out with blind 
passion, and without caring in the least whether their blows 
are just or unjust. Whatever Lord Beaconsfield’s faults may 





have been, this at least was not one of them. He liked to 
rule the aristocracy of England, but he did not at all dislike 
to humiliate it; and he well knew that it was for its own good 
that it should be humiliated, whenever it was in danger of a 
serious collision with the people at large. While he was at 
the head, there was little enough consideration for a policy 
of justice. But there was plenty of consideration for a popular 
policy, and that is just what the new leaders seem wholly to 
ignore. Tord Salisbury’s venom bids fair to ruin his caste, 
If he lives long and rules his party in the spirit of the Quar- 
terly’s last political diatribe, nothing can prevent a conflict 
sooner or later between his order and the people of Eng- 
land,—and that without the least occasion for it, for the 
people love the Peers, so long as the Peers recognise their orna- 
mental position, and do not attempt to override the nation 
in that haughty spirit which all aristocracies share, but which 
the English aristocracy has only now and then—once, at least, 
to its cost—ventured to display. In a democratic State, an 
aristocracy that deliberately insults the popular cause as the 
new aristocratic leaders of the Tory Party appear to be bent on 
insulting it, is on the road to suicide. And in the present 
case, this is only the more remarkable, that nothing can be 
gained, while much may be lost much sooner than it would 
otherwise be lost, by the folly to which Lord Salisbury is 
lending his sanction, Whatever he may think, the policy 
which has been pursued in Ireland, and which, in a form 
adapted to the very different condition of English agricul- 
ture, will also be pursued in England, of depriving landlords 
of their power to annex the extra value given to their property 
by their tenants. is a just policy, which the people approve, and 
will enforce. It Lord Salisbury persuades his party to have a 
tilt against this policy, he will assuredly come to grief, and 
will injure the influence of his order as much as he will injure 
his own. 





PRINCE BISMARCK AND HIS PARLIAMENT. 


NHE extraordinarily dramatic scene inthe German Reichstag 
on Tuesday leaves the situation in Germany, if that be 
possible, more inexplicable than before. Prince Bismarck, 
almost voluntarily, for, although he was attacked upon 
the subject, the German Parliament does not govern Prussia 
upon internal questions, broke into a furious defence of 
the recent Prussian Rescript, reasserting the independence of 
the Throne. So far from paraphrasing or explaining, or even 
softening, that document, he accentuated its most offensive 
clauses to the highest degree, declaring that in Prussia the King 
governed, and should govern; that he protected the King 
as servant, and not as teacher; that “inside the Cabinet the 
King commanded, and the Ministers obeyed ;’”’ that under the 
Constitution of Prussia, the “actual Minister-President was 
the King ;” and that although the Minister was responsible, 
his responsibility was intended to shield, but not to control 
the Sovereign. As if this were not sufficient, the Prince grew 
more loyal still: and,in one of those bursts of calculated 
frankness which, though they brutalise his oratory, give it a 
strange strength, exclaimed, “The country is governed 
by the King and the Legislature, and the Minister is 
the scapegoat.” He did not object to be scapegoat. He 
had accepted that position from 1860 to 1870, but the King 
had always governed, and in restating that cardinal fact, he 
sought no shield for himself. He wanted no shield. Step- 
ping towards the thronged benches of the Left, he cried out: 
—“ You think too much of yourselves, if you imagine that 
Ministers have to shield themselves with the person of the 
King against your orations. You are not so dangerous as that ; 
but in making the charge, you accuse me of cowardice in a 
manner you should blush at. Where are your proofs of 
courage? If it were not that I have to represent here the 
Royal ideas, I would at once and for ever willingly take leave 
of you. I declare to you, in the name of the King, that he 
will not permit his rights to be either taken away or lessened ; 
and as for myself, I am resolved to stand by the King, but as 
servant, not as teacher.” The Left, half appalled, it would 
seem, by this outburst, eagerly repudiated any idea of imputing 
cowardice to the Prince, and he drew back, saying, “ You may 
thank God for it!” to continue, in a calmer vein, an argument 
that the King had a right to compel his political servants to 
explain his policy at the elections. 

What can it all mean? The common answer, repeated all 
through Europe, is that Prince Bismarck is Prince Bismarck, 
that he has the defects of his qualities, that he has always 
been irritable, and that recent events have provoked 
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and inflamed him until he finds relief, not shelter, in 
asserting his master’s supreme authority, and hurling 


defiances at the representatives of the people. That does 
not strike us as a probable explanation. If we believed 
it, we should say, “God help Germany, for her destinies 
are entrusted to a man a has been left to himself, till he is 
lost in his own vain-glory ;” but we do not heltave that the 
explanation is true, or even an approximation to the truth. 
Prince Bismarck is not “ fey,’ yet. That Prince Bismarck is 
a proud and irritable man, mepatiens of opposition, full of 
{@prs, and contemptuous of popular < asseniblies, is admitted by 
his closest friends ; and he has, from his pone of view, reason 
enough for temporary provocation. risk of assassination, 
to begin with, if protracted, tells on most iron nerves,— 
told on Cr omwell, tells on men who have faced fire through 
half their lives. Prince Bismarck thinks that he has made 
Germany, that he has defeated all the diplomatists of Europe at 
close quarters, and that the Representatives, in opposing him, 
e not only ungrateful. but stupid. We may concede, — 

fore, that he is in an aneanatty angry mood. But afte 
making all allowances in that direction, the theory of neues 
isirrational. Prince Bismarck is a great statesman who hae 
faced great dificulties, who has learned to use his temper as 
an instrument, and who in his wildest outbursts is always 
pressing tow ards some object which, in his own mind, is well 
defined. Whither is he pressing now? An idea is afloat in 

Germany that he Parliament and 
opportunity for a coup d'etat, which would leave the Emperor 
andthe Federal Council abselute in Germany ; but is it credible 
that the Hohenzollerns would consent to such a scheme, that 
Prince Bismarck could rely on the smaller States, most of 
which have free Parliaments, or that he could gain anything 
by a coup d'etat in substantial power? He can do anything 
he likes now, except tax, and impose new taxes without a 
popular vote would be to risk universal passive resistance, 
and to base all power upon an Army conterninoes with 
the whole people. That is not a safe or permanent re- 
which expects to endure 
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grown distrustful of all Consery elements in Ger- 
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any screen for his own o% lete responsibility, And finally, it is 
alleged that he only secks to influence coming elections, that 


he believes the voters who now abstain will come forward at 
the King’s command, and overwhelm the Liberals. They 
hate — but will t} 


respect the ancient and legitimate 
source of power, 


That may, of course, be the explanation, for 


a Minister, however great, may mistake the eae of a 
nation; but it is entirely opposed to the be est | videncee, Prince 
Bismarck’s own statement, that he saw with regret that the 
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bcs oe be eee ce $e 
Three or four times in his life 


the German Chancellor has felt, and has subsequently 
acknowledged, the necessity of educating his King. He 


wish to convince him 


may iat Liberalism, as now for- 
mulated, is directed against the Royal authority, and that 
even a Royal command will not overcome Liberal opposi- 


tion. As a test, to convince his master, ] prepares the 
Reseript, confident that the King, once convinced that he is 
directly defied, that Liberals will ield to hin any more 
than to the Minister, will see i : 











n of some great 
change, to which the Imperial s n present refused, 
If that were the Chancellor's 's policy would be, by 
emphasizing his demand, to e some Parliamentary 
declaration which the King would not bear. That theory 











would explain much, possibly all, that is hapy ening now, 
—the issue of the Rescript, the furious speech to the Ger- 
man, not the Prussian, Deputirs, the apparently meaning- 
less assertion that the King’s authority, which no one is 
attacking, shall neither be ‘taken away, nor lessened. But 
then, for this theory there exists no direct evidence whatever, 
and it implies that Prince Bismarck entertains plans which 
seem to outsiders not only wild, but entirely needless. What 
sort of coup d’ctat is even conceivable that Hohenzollerns 


would strike which would not diminish the Chancellor’s 
power, by bringing the soldiers directly and permanently to 
the front ? 
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cion of apathy ought not to make them see complete resemblance 
where, as a matter of fact, there is only partial resemblance. 
There are two points in wl the atrocities in Russia differ 
dom the atrocities in Bulgaria. One is, that they have not as 


other is, 
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blame for the indifference which shown to these 
attacks: but we do not hold t} they are as much to blame 
as if the attacks had been instigated and encouraged by the 
ynolice, 

With these exceptions, we can say all that Mr. Albert 
Dicey says. The outrages of which the Jews have been the 
victims, in Russia—if the account given of them in the 7%mes 
is not exaggeratel—are almost as foul and criminal as any- 
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temper a very little impunity allowed to offenders, a very small 
degree of hesitation on the part of the officials, comes as proof 
positive that they have rightly interpreted the Czar’s meaning. 
{f the first anti-Jewish riot had been put down with the 
prompt severity which the Russian Government knows so well 
how to use upon occasions, there would have been no second 
riot to deal with. 

But the Russian Government did more than leave the 
rioters alone. It put outa rescript on September 3rd, after 
a large number of outrages had been committed, in which 
it defined the object of its interference to be the con- 
sideration of “ the sad condition of the Christian inhabitants 
brought about by the conduct of the Jews in business matters,” 
and declared that, “ while doing its best "—parenthetically— 
* to put down the disturbances, and to deliver the Jews from 
oppression and slaughter,” it “ thought it a matter of urgency 
and justice to adopt stringent measures, in order to put an 
end to the oppression practised by the Jews on the inhabitants, 
and to free the country from their malpractices, which were, 
as is known, the cause of the agitation.” The issue of such a 
rescript as this was tantamount to a condonation of the “ oppres- 
sion and slaughter” which had already taken place, and an inti- 
wm ition that similar acts in the future would have similar allow- 
ence made for them. They were caused by Jewish oppression 
and misdoing ; consequently, the only real cure was to be looked 
for in something that should put an end to Jewish oppression 
and misdoing. All this time, the one real cure for the 
persecution of which the Jews are the object is patent to 
all who care to look for it. The Jews are hated because, 
in Russia, they are a distinct class, and they are a distinct 
class because they aie the object of special disabilities. They 
ave not allowed to move about at their pleasure, to live where 
they like, to pursue any trades that they may find profitable. 
In so far as they do any one of these things, it is, for the most 
part, in defiance of the law, and by the connivance of the 
officials, Under the corrupt police system of Russia, most 
things can be done for money, and consequently the natural 
passion of the Jew for making money has been stimulated by 
the knowledge that it is only the possession of money that 
ean emancipate him in fact, though not in name, from the 
injurious laws under which he lives. If these laws were done 
away with, the Jews would become less conspicuous, and 
vonsequently less a mark for popular hatred. It would 
be necessary, no doubt, for some time to come, to keep 
a very sharp watch on any disposition which this hatred 
might show to reassert itself. But the occasions of its 
manifestation would become fewer every year, because 
the Jews would by degrees distribute themselves over the 
whole empire, instead of being confined to particular provinces, 
and would engage in a variety of trades from which they are 
now excluded. Instead, however, of taking this straight- 
forward method to bring about a better state of things, the 
Russian Government has actually appointed Commissions to 
inquire why the laws limiting the rights of Jews cannot be 
enforced, and how the laws can be altered so as to make it 
impossible for the Jews to evade them. The only plea that 
can be offered in excuse for this policy is that it is a 
popular one. The authorities find that, in order to pro- 
tect a particular section of their subjects against out- 
rage, they must give offence to the other sections, and they 
do not like the cost of doing their duty. No greater 
condemnation can be passed on an absolute Government 
than this. We do not blame the Russian Government—as 
ve ourselves are blamed by another correspondent—because it 
uxalyses the causes which have given rise to the Jewish per- 
scutions, but because it deliberately elects to keep those causes 
iu being. Once place the Jews on an absolute equality with the 
est of the community, and the disposition to persecute them 
will dwindle and die. So long as the Russian Government 
refuses to try this obvious expedient, it cannot complain if 
the persecution which it might prevent, and will not, continues 
to be laid at its door. 


THE MANIA FOR SPECULATION IN FRANCE. 


VE most extraordinary fact about speculative manias is 
that they ruin so many prudent people. Take the mania 

now in process of collapse in France. There is strong reason to 
helieve that the attack has been one of the most severe that ever 
fell upon any country—it is being adroitly minimised, but the 
facts will be known by April—and that it affected wider classes 
of the population than have ever previously been caught. That 








the fever should be epidemic in Paris, aud should spread and 
spread till great nobles and great ladies, actresses, sober profes. 
sional men, well-to-do thrifty tradesmen, hard-working arti- 
sans, and above all, domestic servants, were all speculating 
beyond their means, is natural enough. Paris is, in some 
respects, a huge Club; all classes know what is going forward 
everywhere; all classes, owing to the prevalence of the habit of 
saving, know something of the ways of the Bourse; and all 
classes have been inoculated, by the feverish life of a capital 
where gold seems able to give everything, with a hunger 
for rapid and easy gain. The nearly perfect organisation 
of the French Bourse makes it easy for the brokers’ 
agents to execute the smallest commissions, and turns the 
building, for all its immediate neighbours—that is, for all 
Parisians—into an immense lottery-hall, where every one can 
risk his small stake, and settle his gaiu or loss, if he pleases, 
every day. We believe the number of commissions given in 
Paris every day for investments not exceeding 500 francs, and 
often as low as 100 franes, is positively incredible, and that 
there are thousands of persons wholly unconnected with finance 
who never pass a week without a “speculation.” They bet on 
the Bourse as Neapolitans buy lottery-tickets. That such a 
population should be caught by a mania, and fancy, like the 
Parsees of Bombay in 1863, that the laws of Nature were sus- 
pended, and that all Shares would rise for ever, is intelligible ; 
but this time, the fever is believed to have shown itself violently 
among the peasantry. It is certain that, for the first time, other 
centres than Paris were violently agitated; that in Marseilles, 
Toulouse, and Bordeaux “everybody” speculated; that in Lyons, 
the fever rose higher thau in the capital; that Geneva, just 
over the border, is half-ruined; aud that, especially in the 
South, much of the money risked, and especially the money 
risked in buying Rentes on account for the rise, came out of the 
peasants’ pockets. Orders, it is said, used to come into Lyons 
from districts the agents had scarcely heard of, and orders of 
amounts which only the loug-hoarding peasants could afford. 
This will, in many purely agricultural districts, be a very black 
year, and M. Gambetta may find at the next election that the 
occurrence of the panic during his tenure of power has per- 
ceptibly affected his popularity. 

Now, if there is a prudent man ia the world, not to 
say a mean, unspeculative man, it is the French peasant. 
He saves everything, eveu candle-light. He bargains for 
all he buys with the pertiuacity of au old Jew clothes- 
man. He can hardly be brought to the point, when 
there is a question of his paying away money. He will lay 
plots for years to obtain a little property advantageously. He 
can hardly bear to contemplate a loss, and will avoid invest- 
ments in improved machinery or buildings which he himself 
knows to be required, rather than he fora few months “ out 
of” his money. He studies the prices of his few investments 
—Rentes being the most favoured—to minute fractions, and 
even knows the time of year when Rentes are usually 
low. If such a man can be led away, till he will buy 
Shares that by no possibility cau yield 1 per cent., or will 
keep on betting in Rentes till nothing but a rise such as he has 
never seen in a generation of watchful attention could save him 
from loss, of what protection are prudence or thrift, or all those 
accumulating qualities the want ef which are in England so 
painfully deplored? Recoliect that the peasant, when specu- 
lating, must decide on orders which to him are formidable 
almost on the iustant, that he must pay without any haggling, 
that he must constantly, to earn a profit, go a little deeper than 
he intended, and that he must, above all, trust an agent im- 
fed in asking what influence it is that 
es not ouly his whole mind, but his 
most deeply-rooted hal The usual answer is avarice, but we 
doubt if it is sufficient. The effect of avarice is to make men 
dread risks, and, above all, risks of the kind which compel them 
tothink and act quickly. Avarice saves rather than speculates. 
There must be something in Bourse gambling which attracts 
beyond mere avarice, aud we lelieve that, in fact, many motives 
come into play. One, certainly, is sheer vanity, the vanity of 
shrewdness. ‘he peasant, like the average English speculator 
outside the Exchange, believes in his own calculations 
and his own foresight, often with reason; and to make 
those qualities pay, to earn in a month by his wit what 
his neighbour by toil earus in a year, while yet not 
remitting his own toil, and so retaining the double chance 
of gain from the crop and gain from the bet, is of itself an 
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exquisite delight. We believe that this is in many minds 
the very motive of speculation, and that hundreds of men 
in quiet English country towns are at this moment playing for 
considerable stakes in railway shares and the like, more because 
they are delighted with the game, and its evidence to themselves 
that they do not overrate themselves, but are indeed cleverer 
than their neighbours—than because they are attracted by the 
gain. Thenall prudent men who are also hoarding men, like 
the French peasantry, have day-dreams about money, dreams 
of gains which they perfectly know they cannot make by toil, 
aud which, therefore, have for them the fascination which sue- 
cess, unexpected and impossible success, has for the educated. 
We do not save twopences, or get on in business, in our day- 
dreams. Nothing is more curious than the fact, well known to 
betting men, that there are people in the world who usually can- 
not be induced to bet, but whose virtue gives way when for some 
illusory chance they are offered 500 to one. They see almost as 
a certainty that they will have to pay the one, but the off-chance 
has a relation to some dreams in their own minds, and go is irre- 
sistible. The peasants know well that for such gains their only 
chance is the Bourse, and when a prospect opens before them of 
Bourse success, they feel asif, should they resist it, they would 
have thrown away their own day-dreams, and life would become 
at once dull and insipid. Such a chance seems to them 
so great, that the possibility of loss, though they sce it, 
loses its terrors. There is a notion that they are blind to 
the adverse possibility, but that is an error. They sce it 
clearly enough, but there being this road to El Dorado or 
none, they think the risk worth while. And finally, there is 
the overwhelming attraction that the gain is without labour. 
Moralists are accustomed to say that money is sweetest that is 
earned by honest toil, bnt we question the extra sweetness. 
Such money is held hardest, no doubt, and wasted least ; 
but the carnal man even in a French peasant thirsts to 
waste a little when the waste does not represent hard 
labour, and the money gained on the Bourse is pleasanter than 
the money received from the crop, just because it was not so 
hardly earned. Nothing exhilarates like a windfall, and nothing 
is so nearly like a windfall as gain on the Bourse. The peasant 
caleulates, or is informed, or, at all events, believes, that 
Rentes will go up by next account one-half per cent., or, at 
all events, cannot fall. He buys, therefore, 100,000 franes for 
the account; and if he is right, pockets in a fortnight 500 franes, 
which it would have taken him six months’ hard labour and 
care to save, and which is in addition to the francs made by 
that care and saving. Thereis no money so sweet as that, and 
if the peasant happens to have the courage to deal in more 
swiftly-moving Stocks, like Egyptians, or shares in the Union 
Générale, which were recommended by priests everywhere, the 
gain is the sweeter, for then he has not only his cash, but the 
consciousness of his shrewdness and his courage. 

We do not intend to deny that there is something beyond all 
this in a speculative mania. On the contrary, every successive 
mental epidemic, be it of speculation, or of chauvinism, or of 
depression, deepens our conviction that influences which as yet 
no one has accurately traced out affect large masses of men 
together; and that once affected, they communicate to each 
other some infuence by which “ mania,” i.e., the feebleness 
of the brain to control impulse, is intensified. ‘That is recog- 
nised as regards certain forms of panic and of hysterical 
imitativeness, and it is true over a very much wider range 
of subjects. This is too large a question, however, to be 
discussed to-day, or at the fag-end of an article; but be- 
sides the wave of common impulse, there are in speculative 
manias certain predisposing causes, which distinctly, and, as we 
think, specially predispose the prudent, and the thrifty, and 
the mean to feel their whole impelling force. If it were not so, 
and only fools were ruined, such manias would not leave the 
terrible marks they do, not only in men’s memories, but in 
national records. The greatest ruin that ever fell on a nation 
fell on the Scotch from the Darien project, and the Scotch were 


2 . 

then, as now, a prudent, a poor, and a calculating people. 

\ ‘'E sometimes doubt whether the world’s belief in Science 
is quite so genuine as it seems. Here is Mr. Proctor, 


whose astronomical authority and ability nobody doubts, has told 
} 7 4 f . . . e 
the world* for some time back, we believe, that there is really a 
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*In the essay on ‘* A Menacing Comet,” now republished in “ Familiar Science 
Studies.” Loudon: Chatto and Windus. 








very considerable chance of a catastrophe only fifteen years hence, 
which may put an end to us and our earthly hopes and fears 
altogether; and, so far as we can see, the world has blandly 
treated Mr. Proctor’s warning as it would have treated an in- 
teresting speculation on the future of electricity,—that is, has 
regarded it with a certain mild, literary satisfaction, but 
has not made any change in its arrangements in conse- 
quence. There has been no sign, so far as we know, of a 
disposition on the part of scientific men to commute life- 
interests or perpetuities into short annuities for larger sunis 
that would expire in fifteen years; nor have we heard that even 
Mr. Justice Grove, who should understand the value of the 
evidence on which Mr. Proctor’s warning rests, has come to 
treat a sentence of fifteen years’ penal servitude as equivalent 
to a life sentence. Yet, supposing Mr. Proctor’s facts to be cor- 
rectly stated,—on which we should like to have the judgment of 
other astronomers,—there does seem a remarkably good chance 
that in 1897 the Sun may suddenly break out into the same 
kind of intensity of heat and light which caused the conflagra- 
tion in the star in the Northern Crown in 1866, when for a 
day or two the heat and light emitted by it became suddenly 
many hundreds of times greater than they were before, after 
which the star relapsed into its former relative insignificance. 
Those few days of violence, however, must have been enough to 
destroy completely all vegetable and animal life in the planets 
circulating round that sun, if such planets were in existence ; 
and Mr. Proctor shows no little reason to believe that the same 
catastrophe may very probably happen to us, doubtless from 
a precisely similar cause, if the astronomers who believe that 
the comet of 1880 was identical both with the comet of 1843 and 
with the comet of 1668 should be right,—which would imply 
that the same comet, with a rapidly diminishing period, is 
likely to return and fall into the Sun, with all its meteoric ap- 
pendages, in or about the year 1897. Mr. Proctor tells us that 
Professor Winnecke believes that the identity of the comets of 
1843 and 1880 hardly admits of a doubt; while Mr. Marth 
thinks that both may be identical with the comet of 1668, its 
velocity having been reduced by its passage through the corona 
of the Sun; so that on its next return, ina considerably reduced 
time, it may be altogether unable to pass out of the sphere of 
the Sun’s influence, and may precipitate itself, with all its 
meteoric train, into the mass of the Sun. If this event occurs 
—as, at some return or other, Mr. Proctor believes to be nearly 
certain,—(the next but one, we suppose, if not the next), 
there will certainly be an abrupt arrest of an enormous mo- 
mentum, as the long train of meteors enters the Sun, which 
arrest would show itself in the shape of enormously-increased 
heat,—the probable result whereof would be the burning- 
up of all the vegetable and animal life existing on the 
planets of the Solar System. It is true that Mr. Proctor 
is not quite sure how the absorption of this comet and its 
train into the Sun would really affect us. . He is by no means 
certain that our Sun would burst into flame as the star in the 
Northern Crown did in 1866, but he evidently thinks it much 
more likely than not. And he does not seriously doubt that in the 
behaviour of the star in the Northern Crown which so suddenly 
broke into flame in 1866, we have the example of a real sidereal 
catastrophe which from time to time either actually destroys, 
or would destroy, if they existed, such worlds as ours, if they 
happened to be the planets of a sun thus suddenly fed with 
a great accession of cosmic heat. 

We, of course, shall not attempt to follow Mr. Proctor into 
the physical question. In a few years either those of us who sur- 
vive will have the satisfaction of knowing that Mr. Proctor’s 
speculative prediction,—it is not advanced with any absolute 
confidence,—was mistaken; or, if he should be right, Mr. 
Proctor’s name will have one instant of lurid fame, in which 
that and everything else connected with our corporeal life will 
expire. What we want to consider is, not which of these two 
alternatives is likely to happen, but what, if science should, on 
the whole, succeed in inducing anything like a serious expec- 
tation of this catastrophe, the attitude of the world in general 
with reference to this menacing event of the future would be. 
Would there be a general and pale consternation, such as pre- 
vailed about the end of the first thousand years of the Christian 
era, under the influence of millennial expectations? Would 
there be a general heightening of all the moral colours of life 
into supernatural virtue and preternatural desperation? or 
would there be a general cheapening of all the interests of our 
world, in conformity with the rapidly diminishing expectations 
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of their durability, so that people would look upon the re- 
mainder as a mere “remnant,” hardly worth the trouble of 
keeping at all ? 

We believe that such an anticipation, made by science on 
scientific grounds, and believed, so far as it was believed at all, 
on the strength of the scientific reputation of the astronomers 
who had accepted those grounds, would produce very different 
results indeed from those due to a particular view of apocalyptic 
prophecies. It would operate not on the fear (or hope) of a great 
Assize held by a divine Being, but only as stimulating the fear of 
what would be regarded, relatively to man, as a frightful tragedy, 
in which nature or Providence would be the only actor. We 
cannot imagine the men of faith taking up the matter with much 
ardour; for “the day of the Lord,” they would say, was not to 
be predicted fifteen years before it came, by astronomers doubt- 
fully computing the relation of the elements of one comet's 
orbit to that of two others observed by previous generations of 
star-gazers, but was to be the “day of the Lord,” the day on 
which the earth was found ripe for judgment; and it was to come 
like a thief in the night, and no man was to know the time of 
its appearance. The men of faith, then, would, we suspect, not 
concern themselves very much as to the astronomical predic- 
tion. They might use it with the remark that, if the scientific 
anticipation was correct, so far as to point out the ay in which 
the end would come, it must turn out incorrect in its anticipa- 
tion of the precise time, since the end must come before ié was 
expected by an unbelieving world; but in general, we suppose 
that the men of faith would ignore the prediction, and regard 
their faith in God as surer than their faith in the astronomers’ 
computation of the orbits of comets. On the other hand, what 
would the men of doubt say to this promised verification of 
their reiterated assertion that Nature takes no account of the 
wishes of man, but would stamp man out as relentlessly, if it 
came in the order of things to do so, as she gave birth to him 
thoughtlessly and purposelessly ? <A few, we think, would feel 
and express a grim pessimistic satisfaction, first, in what 
they would treat as the verification of their theory of a 
mindless origin for man, and, next, in the approaching 
finale, which even pessimists have not the courage deliberately 
to hasten for themselves, for their worst of all possible 
worlds. But in the mass of scientific men, a decided balance 
of belief that the world was going to be burnt up on or before 
the year 1897, would, we are inclined to think, produce a very 
different effect. They would realise, as they have never 
realised before, what kind of moral experiment it was which 
was suddenly going to be terminated. The rapid years, as they 
rolled by and brought back the comet of 1880, on its strange 
message of destruction, would bring an awe and a reality into 
their thoughts which they would find it difficult or impossible 
to trace back to the protoplasm in which they had hastily sup- 
posed all mind to originate. Even the mere picture of the event 
about to happen,—the rush of a comet, after ages of harmless 
revolution, at the velocity of more than a million miles per 
hour, into the Sun, and the consequent outburst of stupendous 
conflagrations in all the planets of the Solar System,—would 
suggest to a thoughtful mind rather a sudden transformation, 
planned by creative purpose for immortal beings, than a natural 
death. The theory of materialistic evolution would find its 
euthanasia, we suspect, for the higher minds, in the very event 
which, to the mere reasoner, supplied the demonstration of our 
materialistic origin. As it is, the Positivist finds relief in the 
conception of his own and his friends’ posthumous life,—in an- 
ticipating the great posthumous life of the past in the future,— 
in idealising the terrestrial happiness of posterity. Even scien- 
tific men who are not Positivists, have found distraction enough 
in promoting the welfare of the race, to think comparatively 
lightly of individual death while their hearts continue filled 
with honourable aims, which stretch far beyond the grave. But 
were these aims once to be cut short, were all the disinterested 
workers for humanity to be convinced that humanity, at least in 
its human body and its earthly home, was just concluding its 
career, we suspect the instinctive feeling as to its immortal 
essence would overcome all the doubts which had paralysed them. 
They could not believe that all our history had been purposeless, 
that all our past was an accident, that all our future is a blank. 
So far as we can judge, nothing could give a severer blow to the 
materialistic creed than a serious belief on the part of men of 
science, founded on scientific grounds, that the moment for a 
great terrestrial finale is rapidly approaching. This belief 
would make men take stock of that which is in them, as well as 





of that which is outsidethem; and they would find that there 
is so much more in them than outside them, that they could 
not but seek the clue for what is outside them in that which 
is within, instead of, as before, finding the explanation of that 
which is within them, in that which is outside. 


SPEAKERS AND REPORTERS. 
HE plain truth has never yet been spoken upon the case 
as it stands between shorthand writers and public 
speakers. But in the meanwhile, sufferers like “P. C, Wo 
who wrote to us the moving letter published in our issue 
of January 7th, may take comfort. When intelligent 
readers, however hasty, come to a dead-block like his 
“salvation ambulances,’ they do not fail to see that there 
is ascrew loose somewhere; while the acuter sort discern at 
once what the nature of the error is. Shorthand writers who 
have made a scientific study of their art, and who are also 
practised in speaking or writing, are, of course, not common; 
but there are a few of them, and they exercise a rapid and 
penetrating curiosity in running over all kinds of reports of 
speeches, sermons, and orations. 

It should be plainly understood that the pretensions of short- 
hand, as a quasi-mechanical art, have been pitched too high, 
The majority of spoken addresses can be and are taken down 
verbatim, without difficulty, so far as mere speed of hand is 
concerned; but there is still a margin beyond which rapidity 
of utterance baffles the most practised pen. Nor is this 
all. However favourably the reporter may be ‘placed, he is 
certain, if there are many persons present, to miss altogether 
or mistake a word or two, here and there. Besides this, there 
are very few speakers like Mr, Gladstone, Mr. Bright, or the 
late Lord Westbury, whose sentences are always properly con- 
structed. If no speaker ever exceeded a reasonable number of 
words a minute; if it were a misdemeanour at law to cough, 
whisper, or rustle a paper; and if it were felony in any speaker 
to say what he did not mean, or to bemuddle a sentence, the 
claims made by the old fogeys of shorthand for the mechanical 
portion of their art would be plausible. 

But even then, the ideal would be subject to deductions. 
Shorthand writers are human; they are liable to sudden head- 
ache, vertigo, confusion of mind, or even sudden imbecility. 
And when we approach the subject of the transcription of the 
notes, we get further and further, with every step, from what 
is “mechanical.” Everything depends here upon the brains, 
reading, general knowledge, and self-suspicion of the 
man. Has he the faculty of seeing at once what a 
thing is not? If not, nothing will keep him straight. 
Our correspondent, “P. C. W.,” is too much occupied with 
higher matters to have time to make himself acquainted with 
the devices by which sensible reporters endeavour to provide 
against excessive confidence in themselves ; and the idea (which 
he puts forward) of a reporter's finishing a sentence by anticipa- 
tion before it is out of the speaker’s mouth, and then complain- 
ing of the orator for baulking him, is new to us. Wise short- 
hand writers, in their anxiety to get down figures and other 
very essential matters correctly, do sometimes make a rush at 
them, leaving a blank for obvious connecting words; and, of 
course, they leave a blank where they cannot hear, indicating 
the fact by a marginal mark; but the reporter who invents a 
climax for the speaker, and then reproaches the latter for 
coming down upon him with a “surprise,” we have not yet 
encountered. 


6e 


The “ salvation-ambulance” blunder is one of the very best 
of its kind, but it would be easy to multiply similar cases 
almost without end. They all alike bring us to another branch 
of the question. It is not dificult, especially since the recent popu- 
larisation of shorthand, to find a young man who can take what 
is called “a verbatim note.” But what he will do with his “ note,” 
when he has got it, is the question. Only those who have had 
long and varied experience know how much a reporter ought to 
know, if he is to carry his note-book much beyond vestry meet- 
ings and Little Bethel. The writer of this article, seeing it 
advertised that a certain periodical would contain a report of a 
sermon by a divine not less distinguished than “ P. C. W.,” and 
much more apt to bring the schoolman into the pulpit, sent for 
the printed report, solely out of curiosity. Well, it was full of 
errors, some of them such as only a shorthand writer could 
detect. Who was to blame for this? We may safely say that 
the manager of the paper ought to have known that the case 
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required a man of exceptional reading, as well as exceptional 
speed of pen. But, indeed, the most ridiculous things are 
expected of shorthand writers. In hot haste, a physician sends 
for a reporter to take down a lecture on an obscure branch of 
pathology—we are putting an actual case—and when he gets 
the report, refuses to pay for it, because a good many 
technical terms are left out. Now, a shorthand writer 
cannot possibly do the hetter-pail work of his profes- 
sion, unless he is himself a sort of walking cyclopiedia, 
with a room full of books of reference behind him; but it 
ig absurd to expect him to be a whole college of professors 
yolled into one. This is what stupid people seem to look for, 
having, evidently, the old-fashioned idea that there is something 
magical in shorthand itself. What is, with good reason, re- 
quired of him is that he should have so much general knowledge 
and mother-wit as to be able to make a long arm now and 
then from things he does know to things he does not. But how 
often is it likely that this moderate standard will be reached ? 
The practical difficulty is this. The greater part of the report- 
ing work to be done is comparatively rough ; what is needed for 
itis a quick pen, a strong back, a hardy head (even if a little 
thick), and a good deal of savoir-fuire. Men with all these 
must be had, and managers “chance” the rest. And very 
badly the chance turns out sometimes :—* Wanted, a Reporter 
who can take a verbatim note, write short leaders, and take a 
turn at case. Salary, £100.” If the man who accepts this 
kind of offer is sent to report, let us say, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough or the Master of Balliol, there will probably be a 
“surprise” for both. But he is to be had in plenty, and so 
long as he is quoted low in the market, we shall have “ salva- 
tion ambulances.” 





EDITOR. 


OF MR. JUSTICE 


LETTERS TO THE 
——_—__—~ > -— 
LORD LYTTON’S CHARACTER 
O’HAGAN. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR,.’’} 
Sirn,—We have not all been to Calcutta of late years, and so 
many may not recognise the remarkable malignity and the 
unscrupulous audacity that underlie the fantastic extrava- 
gance of Lord Lytton’s invective, when he speaks on some 
point where he supposes he may escape exposure. Such a 
point in his speech at Woodstock is the character he has drawn 
of Mr. Justice O’Hagan :—“ Robbery has been organised in the 
disguise of law. Justice has been parodied and brought into 
contempt. I say contempt, for with what respect can the 
administration of justice be regarded by a people taught to 
associate the august and majestic idea of a British Judge with 
the grotesque image of a passionate political partisan, sitting 
in the simulacrum of a law court, guided by no legal precedent, 
acting on no legal principle, and yet invested with the most 
summary judicial powers for the unrestrained prosecution of 
his class animosities and predatory instincts?” I can fancy 
the expression of countenance with which Mr. Gibson, and 
Mr. David Plunket, and Mr. Ball, in due time even Mr. Whitley 
Stokes, must read this blatant balderdash, this most absurd 
and grotesque libel. My. Justice O’Hagan is known to them, as 
he is known to all the Irish Bar, as not only a most learned 
and experienced lawyer, with a serene temper and a judgment 
of rare balance, but as a scholar of wide and liberal culture, a 
man beloved and respected by all who know him, and who, 
in the certainly abundant opportunities of political advance- 
ment, has hitherto, of choice, led a life of happy obscurity and 
study, so far as duty to his clients allowed. 

A Peer of the realm is a Judge by right of birth, and a 
Viceroy of India is a person in whose name land-laws in com- 
parison with which the Irish Act is a very moderate measure 
have been, and are being, daily administered. With what con- 
science can we blame peasants for their contempt of the Bench 
from which the Queen's justice is laid down, and their dis- 
obedience to the statutes enacted by Parliament, when language 
like this is uttered by men like Lord Lytton regarding her 
Majesty’s Judges and the laws of the land ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

©. H. 


~ 





RUSSIAN INTOLERANCE, AND THE DUTY OF 
LIBERALS. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—At last, and not a day too soon, a meeting has been con- 
vened to protest against the monstrous cruelties and, still more, 





monstrous injustice inflicted on the Jews by the Russian people, 
and promoted, sanctioned, or condoned by the Russian officials. 
There are Liberals, I know, who hold that this matter is no 
concern of ours. To censure the misdeeds of a friendly Govern- 
ment is, it is suggested, an act of useless impertinence. Allow 
me to state in your columns, as briefly and plainly as I can, the 
reasons why Englishmen generally, and above all, English 
Liberals, are deeply concerned to protest in every possible 
manner against the revival in Russia of the vilest form of reli- 
gious persecution. 

1. A European State which practises or tolerates persecution 
within its borders commits an offence against civilisation. If 
the Government of Spain were to burn a heretic, or even to 
tolerate an auto da fe got up by the Madrid mob, the people 
and the Government of England would feel that the occasion 
had arisen for moral, if not for armed, intervention. Russia 
tolerates the persecution and slaughter of men and women 
whose crime is their wealth, their race, and their religion. 
Russia kindles the two worst forms of human passion, race- 
hatred and religious hatred. Every State has a right to pro- 
test against this retrogression towards the barbarism of the 
dark ages. The sole valid objection to moral intervention is the 
plea that it would be inefficacious, 

2. 1am no enthusiastic believer in moral force, unless it be 
in effect the threat of employing physical force; but in the 
case before us, moral intervention has a fair chance of achieving 
its object. The Russian Government is compelled to condemn 
in theory crimes which Russian officials pardon or tolerate in 
practice. The conscience of all the best men in Russia must 
condemn the intolerance, cruelty, and rapacity of the mob who, 
by robbing, murdering, and insulting Jews, contrive to gratify 
at once their religious hatred, their taste for plunder, and their 
lust. Russia, moreover, values highly, and has substantial 
reason to value, the reputation for being a civilised and Christian 
Power. Russian statesmen, therefore, cannot afford to refuse 
attention to the protests of Englishmen. Moral force may, for 
once, put an end to physical oppression. It is for Liberals to 
see that this force is employed, and employed with vigour, with- 
out delay. 

3. Liberals are bound, as a matter not only of expediency, 
but of justice—I had almost said of personal honour—to 
free themselves from every suspicion of apathy about the 
persecution of the Jews. Five years ago, we all of us de- 
nounced, and rightly denounced, the Bulgarian atrocities, in 
every form of invective which eloquence or rhetoric could 
supply. We all of us denied with indignation the charge that 
we sympathised with the Bulgarians simply because they were 
Christians. We denied with still more vehemence the charge 
that the real ground for our desire to check the iniquities of 
Turkey was the still stronger desire to overthrow the Cabinet of 
Lord Beaconstield. Were these charges true or false? The 
time has now come when the question must.receive a practical 
answer. Let the statesmen, the clergymen, and the speakers 
who raised up their voices against the wrong done to Eastern 
Christians, denounce with equal vigour the wrongs now done to 
Russian Jews. Let those who, by attacking the Turk, under- 
mined the Government of Lord Beaconstield, show that they 
are no respecters of persons, and can deal as severely with the 
crimes of the Czar as with the crimes of the Sultan. If this be 
done, and done at once, every one will know that Liberals hate 
injustice, alike in Russia and in Turkey. It were well, could the 
national protest be made by the Government. Palmerston or 
Russell would not have suffered the world to doubt for a moment 
whether England was or was not still the friend of religious 
and civil liberty, in every part of the globe. There may, how- 
ever, be valid objections to public action on the part of the 
Ministry. There can be no reason against the most unmistake- 
able demonstrations of opinion by the English public. If 
Liberals make default in the performance of a manifest duty, 
the consequences which will ensue are certain. ‘lhe denuncia- 
tions of Turkish tyranny, which in the long-run restored the 
Liberals to office, will be held to have been the expression of 
factitious or interested indignation. No party can stand the 
effect of moral discredit. ‘The nation will not long tolerate 
the rule of a party suspected of hypocrisy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. V. Dicry. 
THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 
To tur EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The attitude which the Spectator has for some time past 
taken concerning the Jews seems to have reached a culminating 
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point in last week’s article, on the causes of the persecution. 
It almost forces on thoughtful minds the question whether 
the Spectator, which so bravely fights the battle of the poor, 
dumb, tortured creatures, has a graduating scale of sympathy, 
ix which Jews find no place. Surely, even a hardened vivisec- 
tionist might envy the philosophic calm with which the writer 
of this article coolly proceeds to analyse causes, whilst the rest 
of the English Press, to its honour and our gratitude, is hotly 
indignant with effects. 

Your assertion that the Jews are unproductive and un- 
originating, although affording no sufficient reason for their 
being hated or outraged (for if so, how many would escape ?) 
is disproved by abundant facts. In Russia and Poland, where 
there is most persecution, a great part of the Jewish population 
is engaged in agricultural pursuits. In France and Holland, 
where they have enjoyed freedom longest, they are fully repre- 
sented among artisans and manufacturers. Indeed, as early as 
1825, apprenticeship schools for Jewish youths existed in France. 
Tn England, numbers of them are engaged in various handi- 
crafts, the pursuit of which does not interfere with the observ- 
ance of their Sabbath. As for their being unoriginating, it is 
only necessary to refer to Heine, the parent of German Liberal- 
ism, and to Spinoza, the father of modern philosophy, to dis- 
prove your statement. 

It is difficult to believe in a writer’s seriousness, when he 
speaks of the Jews of Europe as “ Asiatic foreigners.” For- 
eigners or aliens, unfortunately, they are, where they are made 
so, as in Russia, by arbitrary laws. But although the Jews of 
Wugland have been here only two centuries, and are being con- 
tinually recruited from the Continent (not from Asia), none 
are more English than they. To speak of the Jews as Asiatics 
is completely to ignore history, which shows how many cen- 
turies have rolled by since the Jews left Asia, and how com- 
pletely they have always, when in the enjoyment of freedom, 
assimilated themselves to the conditions of the country in which 
they have lived. The causes of the persecution are not to be 
found in the unestablished fact you have put forth. Future 
historians may possibly seek them in the miserable state of 
Russian rule, and in the generally diffused irritation of a semi- 
civilised people, chafing under oppressive laws. It certainly did 
not enter into the minds of the Warsaw rioters, who invented a 
tulse charge as pretext for wrecking Jewish homes, that the 
motive of these outrages was to inflict punishment on unpro- 
ductive, unoriginating, Asiatic foreigners. Even had it been 
so, where was the excuse ¥—I am, Sir, &c., Karin Macyvs. 

18 Gloucester Place, Portivan Square, W., January 24th. 

{Would our correspondent deny that negroes settled in 
America for centuries are “ Africans” still? The Jews are 
Asiatics not only in look but thought, having never mixed their 
blood. An American of the Mayflower descent of unmixed 
blood is a European. The statement about Jewish agricultur- 
ists in Russia is denied, even by Jewish writers, who attribute 
the non-agricultural habits of the Jews to repressive laws. We 
never dreamt of excusing the outrages, and have steadily pressed 
en the Russian Government the total abolition of all disabili- 
ties.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE VALUE OF IRISH ESTATES. 
[To tHE Epitor o¥ THE ‘SpecraTor.’’ | 

Sir,—The prices obtained in the open market for Irish estates 
may easily be ascertained from the returns published as Par- 
Hamentary Papers, which show the particulars of nearly all 
sales in the Landed Estates Court from 1865 to 1876. The 
largest of these, known as the Duke of Argyll’s returu, embraces 
other than fee-simple land; but Parliamentary Paper 62, of 
Session 1875, and its continuation (No. 448, of Session 1877), 
are returns of all fee-simple land, subject only to quit and tithe 
rent-charge, sold in the Landed Estates Court from 1867 to 
1876, giving, among other particulars, the net rental and the 
purchase-money of each lot. 

With reference to such instances as those of which your 
correspondent, “ An Irish Barrister,” challenges the production, 
{ find the following cases in these returns : —County Galway, 
183 acres, with rental of £140, sold in 1868 for 13} years’ pur- 
chase. County Kilkenny, 27 acres, with a rental of £99, sold 
in 1868 for 9} years’ purchase. County Galway, an estate of 
1,800 acres, with a rental of £909, was sold in five lots in 1869 
for 13} years’ purchase. There are many other cases at from 
12 to 18 years’ purchase, but the lowest rate recorded is 5 years’ 
purchase for an estate of 226 acres in Mayo, producing a rental 





of £297. In the two years ending October 31st, 1875 and 187¢, 
the lowest rate at which an estate was sold was 7} years’ pur- 
chase ; and in these two years, there are instances of estates 
sold at 105, 114, 133, and 14 years’ purchase. The highest rate 
recorded is 63 years’ purchase.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Killiney, January 24th. Murroven O'Bariry. 


(To THE Epiror or THE “SpecTaToR.’’] 

Sir,— An Irish Barrister” challenges me to produce one 
solitary instance of the sale of fee-simple land in the Irish 
Landed Estates Court at so low a price as ten years’ purchase 
on the net rental. I beg leave, in reply, to assure your corre- 
spondent that the statements in my former letter were founded 
not upon any solitary instance of such a sale, but upon several 
such instances, which were mentioned to me by solicitors and 
landowners well acquainted with the proceedings in the Landed 
states Court. I did not, however, preserve the particulars of 
these instances, and they are not now accessible to me. I must, 
therefore, admit that I am unable to meet your correspondent’s 
challenge by producing names and dates. 

Your correspondent also expresses some incredulity respecting 
sales of fee-simple land at fifteen years’ purchase. As to this, 
I will only say that upon the sale of the estate referred to in 
my former letter, two lots of fee-simple land, not subject to any 
head-rent, sold in the Court, one of them for just under four- 
teen years’ purchase, and the other for just over fourteen and a 
half years’ purchase, on the net rental. 

Possibly the difference between your correspondent’s experi- 
ence of prices in the Land Court and mine may arise from the 
fact that mine goes back by nine or ten years the further of the 
two. If this be so, it would appear that the selling value of 
Irish land increased after the passing of the Land Act of 1870, 
which is so often described as a measure of spoliation.—I am, 


Sir, &e. Aw Inisu Truster. 
’ , 





THE “EAST END” OF LONDON. 
(To Tux Epitor or THE ‘‘Sprcrator,’’] 

Sir,—Your review of the Life of Mr. Lowder contains a 
reference to the legend that during the Fast-London outbreak 
of cholera in 1866 some of the clergy, “ even good and courage- 
ous men, quailed before the frightful visitation, and fled from 
the district.” Iremember this story as having obtained some 
circulation at the time, when it was sufficiently refuted by the 
fact that throughout the infected area not a man among us was 
absent from his post. Its revival after the lapse of fifteen years 
may render a correction desirable. The disease appeared 
suddenly in the last week of July, when some of us had already 
left home with our families for the summer holiday. Three at 
once came back on the intelligence reaching them, and on 
Sunday, July 29th, we were all in our places, and remained 
there. But Iam more concerned with the correction of a later 
sentence in the review. As a result of Mr Lowder’s work in 
the cholera-time, it is said, “The rough people of the East of 
London, the rioters of days gone by, were won at last.” 

Our East-End labourers in the Docks and elsewhere are not 
“youghs,” they were not “the rioters” of St. George’s in the 
“days gone by” of 1859; the rioters came fyom a distance; 
that the labourers “were won” by Mr. Lowder and Mr. Macko- 
nochie long before the riots began, a single fact may show. Mr. 
Mackonochie was in sole charge of the St. George’s services on the 
most anxious Sunday of the riots, and in the evening, after my 
own service, I went to the clergy house in Wellclose Square, in 
time to see him return safely with a guard of friends, in the 
middle of a howling mob, which confined itself to howling, and 
for a very good reason. They were followed by a quiet body of 
dock labourers and others of our “rough people,’ who were 
there of their own accord, without Mr. Mackonochie’s knowledge 
(he learnt the fact the next day), to see that he was not molested. 
The men were quite “ ready to break the heads” of any assail- 
ants, no doubt, but without such a reserve force of rough justice 
in store, where would be the quiet order which, by daylight or 
gaslight, reigns in those endless miles of East-End streets ? 

A genuine East-End crowd can always be trusted. The 
“rough” element, where it exists, could not make head against 
the orderly mass; and beneath what may at first seem to be a 
rough exterior, one may usually depend on an underlying good- 
humour. My way out of Wellclose Square, as I left the clergy 
house on that Sunday night, looked rather doubtful at first, 
but in the end it proved no exception to general experience. 

If any of the readers of the Spectator wish to know what 
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East-End people really are, let them, in case the day should be 
tolerably fine, spend the afternoon of next Good Friday in 
Victoria Park. It is a pleasure not readily forgotten, only—if 
the suggestion may be excused—we of the East End, past or 
present, are not an exhibition, like the Zoo, and we do not 
choose to be “ patronised.”—I am, Sir, &e., F. Siucox Lea. 
Tedstonre Delamere Rectory, Worcester, January 23rd. 


(Mr. Simcox Lea’s first correction is based on a misreading 
of our review. We said nothing about the clergy. For the 
second statement, which he calls in question, Mr. Lowder’s 
biographer is responsible-—Ep. Spectator] 





THE GLORY OF GOD. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I have no wish to embark on a religious controversy in 
the columns of the Spectator, but I hope you will allow me to 
state, as briefly as I can, the ground for the Catholic doctrine 
that the glory of God is the primary motive of all divine action, 
outside of God himself, and of all human action, so far as it 
conforms to the divine pattern. I am the more anxious to be 
allowed to do so, because your writer gives me the impression 
(if I may say it without offence) rather of one who is seeking 
to find his way amid the mist, than of one whose unfaltering 
steps rejoice in the clear light of natural or. revealed truth. 
All Catholic theologians teach with consentient voice that God 
is moved to act ad ewtra by nothing else than the divine good- 
ness and perfection, desiring to manifest itself externally to God 
himself. God creates, preserves, governs, assists, punishes, de- 
stroys humanity, for his own sake, not for ours. Not that he 
gains the least advantage from creation, from the beauty of 
things created, from the willing service and homage of his 
rational creatures, but it is his divine will to manifest outside 
of himself this reflection of his own infinite beauty and good- 
ness. “God hath wrought all things for his own sake,” is the 
literal rendering of Proy. xvi., 4. “Of him, and on account of 
him, and with a view to him (<i; #drov) are all things,” says St. 
Paul (Rom. xi., 36), and I might quote other passages from 
Holy Scripture to the same effect. But I am anxious rather to 
prove my point from reason than from authority. Out of many 
arguments of Catholic theology, I adduce three :— 

1. If God did not make the divine goodness, or God himself, 
the motive of his every action, if it were not the ratio movens ad 
agenduin of all his works, both in the natural and supernatural 
order, the divine action would have a cause outside of God- 
Bat to suppose that anything outside of God is a cause moving 
him to act, is to suppose the possibility of a change in the 
divine nature; in other words, to admit of a contradiction in 
God. 

2. Every power is limited to objects proper to itself, and pro- 
portioned to itself. The eye is confined in its operations to 
things visible, the ear to things intelligible. Now, the only 
object which is proportioned to the divine will and, therefore, 
the only object which has the power of moving the divine will, 
is the divine goodness. Nothing else, therefore, than the 
infinite goodness of God can be the primary motive of the 
divine action. 

3. All existing things depend on God, derive from him their 
every perfection, come from him as their First Cause, and tend 
to him as the ultimate end of their being. Now, the love of him 
who loves aright is determined as to its character by the nature 
of the thing loved. God, therefore, will love and desire created 
things only in dependence on and subordination to him on 
whom they depend. His love is necessarily directed, primarily, 
to his supreme and independent goodness, and only secondarily, 
and in a subordinate manner, to that which reflects that good- 
ness and depends upon it. 

IT must not trespass on your space, Sir, else I would fain 
develop those arguments. But I must notice one corollary 
from them. He who directs his actions to any end different 
from and at variance with the divine goodness, merely sets him- 
self in opposition to the infinite and omnipotent will of God. 
Such an act, although it in no way mars the supreme and 
unapproachable felicity of God, is, nevertheless, an evil far worse 
than any evil possible to finite creatures. It is an outrage on 
the will and on the goodness of God, and since an outrage 
varies in the intensity of its guilt not according to the actual 
harm done, but according to the dignity and majesty of him on 
whom it is done, it follows that the evil of an outrage (for sin 
is such) on God’s infinite and unapproachable majesty has a 








sort of infinity, quite apart from the evil accruing to the 
sinner who commits it. I need not pursue this point, as I dis- 
cuss it more at length in the Month for February. I will only 
say, in conclusion, that those who desert these solid grounds of 
Catholic theology to wander about after the meteor lights of a 
brilliant but hap-hazard speculation, must not be surprised if 
Agnostic and Positivist break in, and trample down their fair 
domains. 

I thank you for your courteous handling of my arguments 
in your last number, and I am, Sir, &c., 

111 Mount Street, W. 


R. F. Crarke, S.J. 


{To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—While I seem to see that Father Clarke’s and your own 
apparently opposed thoughts are both essential to any true con- 
ception of the glory of God, may I venture to suggest that the 
nature or character of that glory (so far as it is knowable by us, 
and thus capable of being applied to questions like “ eternal ” 
punishment), is perhaps too much left out of sight in both argu- 
ments ; and that if given more prominence in the discussion, it 
might be found to weld the two views into a larger unity ? 

As I was about to write down thoughts which poured in on 
this absorbing subject, I was sent for by a dying girl (not as 
part of any appointed duty); and as I left my writing and hur- 
ried to her, I felt as if the act, poor and small a “ cup of cold 
water ’’ though it was, came nearer to “ manifesting ” the quality 
of the only Divine glory that as yet we can apprehend or live 
by, than staying at home and using my scanty leisure in thinking 
or writing of that supreme loveliness, except so far as the need 
of others possibly to be met or relieved by the expression of 
such thought was even more pressing and urgent than that of 
the sufferer, who already knew her Lord. 

It being granted that the “ intrinsic ” glory is not in question, 
it surely may be said of the “ extrinsic” glory, which is alone 
revealed to us, that as love is the fulfilling of the law, so sacri- 
fice is the fulfilling of love. The Divine glory is thus seen as 
as that of the Giver and of Sacrifice, ceasing not to seek while 
one wanderer remains unfound, or to give to the uttermost while 
one need remains unsupplied. 

It seems to me that you sum up one aspect of the questiou 
admirably in the words, “ God manifests himself to us for our 
sakes, while we, if we are worthy of that manifestation, go to 
him for his sake.” And does not your correspondent likewise 
sum up another, when he urges us to set before ourselves “ the 
noble and ennobling motive of a longing desire to manifest in 
our feeble fashion the perfections of our God, he ever acting in 
us, through us; and with us, so that to him belongs all the glory 
of our acts done for him ?” 

One more point. Father Clarke says, “ God is identical with 
each and all of his attributes. God is righteousness. God is 
love. God is justice.” Of course. In a true sense, we may even 
go further than this, and acknowledge, on our Lord’s own au- 
thority, that, in Christ, he is the resurrection. And thus also 
he is compassion. Every single thrill of protest against “ hope- 
less torture” which has its root not in selfishness, but in pity, 
thus originates not merely in what is his, but in himself, the 
very Father of mercies. There may be, of course, a spurious 
compassion, like a spurious purity ; but when genuine, it can 
have but one source and one home. Yet we are not told by St. 
John that God is justice, as well as love. Why not ¥ Is it not 
because, unlike ours, his justice is (elded in his love ¥ When 


” 


we speak of justice and love as contrasted, or at least as sepa- 
rate attributes, do we not practically imply that the highest 
form of love may conceivably be unjust, at all events in the pas- 
sive sense 2? ‘That is fatal; but surely it is trne that while the 
purest love cannot be unjust, pure justice does not necessarily 
imply love, except so far as it exists within and proceeds ort of 
it.—I am, Sir, &c., VITA. 
{To THE Epiror OF THE “SpEecTaTon.”’ | 

Sir,—lIs there not a significant comment upon the subject of 
which Father Clarke has written so eloquently, in the apprecia- 
tive article on the life and work of Mr. Charles Lowder con- 
tained in the same number of the Spectator? You say, “ Mr. 
Lowder and his brave band of fellow-workers toiled on, endur- 
ing misrepresentation and obloqny, and at last they got their 
yeward. In the year 1866, the East of London was ravaged by 
Mr. Lowder braved all 
risks, and was true to his work, “ visiting infested dens and ad- 
ministering the last Sacrament to infected lips ;” even “ hurry- 


a malignant invasion of cholera,” &e. 
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ing to the hospital with a cholera patient in his arms.” The 
rough rioters were won at last. This was Mr. Lowder’s 
“yeward,” and it is a noble conception of what the term means. 
It was his truest “glory.” George Eliot makes Mordecai quote 
from Ben Azai,—‘“ The reward of one duty is the power to 
fulfil another.” Are we nobler in our ideas of glory as regards 
ourselves than as regards God? Is it not possible that the 
glory of God consists in giving himself up and finding him- 
self again in our own and other worlds, and that, therefore, he 
is not, as your writer says he is, “ Intrinsically perfect without 
us ¥’—I am, Sir, &e., F. M. O. 


M. RENAN AND JUDAISM. 

(To THE Eprror oF THE ‘ Sprcraror.’’] 
Sir,—lt may be of interest to quote one of the most recent 
utterance of M. Renan, with reference to the connection of 
Christianity with Judaism. The matter of fact does not require 
further treatment, but there seems to be some misapprehension 
on the part of the indignant writer to the Pall Mall Gazette as 
to the authority he quotes. In the first of the ‘“ Conférences 
d’ Angleterre,” after remarking that it is the strangest pheno- 
menon in history—* la plus haute ironie de toute l’histoire ”— 
that Rome should have been the agent of disseminating the reli- 
gion of Jehovah, the religion she hated most, and once or twice 
thouzht she had suppressed, Renan continues :— 

“ Certes, je le répéte, il est plus que doutenx que le Judaisme pur, 
celui qui s’est développé sous forme talmudique, et qui dure encore 
si puissant de nos jours, etit eu cette fortune extraordinaire, La pro- 
pagande juive se fit par le Christianisme. Mais on n’entend rien a 
Vhistoire religieuse, si l’on ne pose pas en principe fondamental que 
le Christianisme est 4 son origine le Judaisme lui-méme ; le Judaisme, 
avec ses féconds principes d’aumdne et de charité, avec sa confiance 
absolue dans l’avenir de I'humanité, avec cette joie du cceur dont il a 
toujours eu le sccret; seulement, le Judaisme dégagé des observ- 
ances et des traits distinctifs qui avaient été inventés pour carac- 
tériser la religion propre des enfants d’Israel.’”’—“ Conférences 
d’Angleterre,”’ p. 21. 
—TI an, Sir, &c., W.A. HL. 
A CORRECTION, 

(To tue Eprror OF THE ‘‘ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Ina letter with the above head, signed ‘ C. W. Gibraltar,” 
in your number of the 14th inst., I see the following sentenc e 
“The only clergymen of the Church of England acting with 
Episcopal sanction at Florence are the Rey. R. Tottenham and 
the Rey. G. P. Howes.” Now, I am not going to enter into 
any dispute about “ Episcopal sanction,” a sanction which, I 
believe, is purely one of courtesy, there being no English 
diocese which has any legal jurisdiction over Florence; but 
as the letter I refer to is calculated, no doubt most unin- 
tentionally, to impress English visitors coming to Florence 
with the idea that there is only one place of worship here 
belonging to our National Church, namely, that of Mr. Totten- 
ham and his curate, Mr. Howes, I write to say that the Rev. 
Charles Tooth, a clergyman of the Church of England, has 
built a very beautiful church in the Via Maggio, which is 
attended by a large and most respectable congregation, all 
members of the Church of England; and the numerous wor- 
shippers at the many weekly and daily services, and above all, 
the large number of communicants who, during the week, take 
advantage of the privileges offered them at this chapel, are 
undoubted proofs and witnesses of the good work being done 
here. I enclose my card.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Oxe or Mr. Toori’s CoNnGReGATION. 
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walked among the woods in spring, 





W gE 
When earth was fair to see, 

With bluebell and with cherry bloom 
And white anemone. 

Then one of us, I think, forgot 
The truth, so often told,— 

That speech is only silver, dear, 
But silence often gold. 


You talked to me of tint and tone, 
Of subtle green and grey, 

Of light and shade, and glint and gleam, 
And sunbeam’s tender play. 








You made me strain my ears to hear 
Each tinkling phrase unfold ; 

Your speech, maybe, was silver-gilt,— 
But yet it was not gold. 


Ah me! you thought me savage, then, 
A Philistinic boy ; 

I know full well, that sweet spring day 
You robbed me of my joy. 

The false, zesthetic brass, ’tis true, 
Your purse could never hold ; 

Would it had held less silver, then, 
And greater store of gold ! 


The eyes to see, the ears to hear, 
The every sight and sound ; 

But speak not, for the place whereor 
You stand is holy ground ! 

Yes, look and think, if think you can, 
But leave the thought untold ; 

For speech is only silver, dear, 


But silence purest gold. S. Be 
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MR. WATTS’S PAINTINGS.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 
Tue larger works of Mr. Watts in this gallery suffer from the 
comparative perfection of the smaller ones. There are eight or ten 
pictures here which could only be appreciated, were they hung 
in comparative isolation. Take “'Time and Oblivion,” for in- 
stance, stuck up above half-a-dozen works, small in size, and 
of finished execution. Who would care to try to appreciate the 
large and comparatively slight rendering of such a subject, with 
his attention wearied, or, at all events, strained, by pictures 
nearer at hand, more elaborate in finish, and more usual in 
subject ? Hang “'Time and Oblivion ” by itself, at the end of a 
large room, and let the spectator come to it with a fresh eye and 
an unoceupied mind, and we will venture to say that there is 
scarcely one of the critics who now pass it by, who would not “re- 
main to pray” where they “came to scoff,” or, at all events, could 
not in some measure recognise the power of the composition. Per- 
haps the fault of this, as of other great works by the same artist, 
is that they have been executed with a double intention ; they 
are not quite governed by the artistic impulse, not quite by the 
moral meaning, but halt between two objects. A great thought 
seems to have come into Mr. Watts’s mind, and to have impelled 
him to artistic utterance; and he has begun his work in en- 
thusiasm, but as he proceeded the artistic impulse has failed ; 
the thought has not been such as could be adequately expressed 
in artistic terms, and so the composition has been left off, and 
remains half a thought and half a picture. And this has taken 
place many times, till the painter has, we might almost say, got 
into a habit of half-thoughts and half-executions, and his only 
hope of adequate expression has been in his finishing a work on 
the first impulse. Great ideals have great dangers. If a man 
sets Phidias before him as a standard, one of his pictures dif- 
fers so little from another in the approach to perfection, that he 
hardly notes the difference between comparative success and ab- 
solute failure. Always falling short of his own standard, he grows 
tolerant of total failure, and seeing the incompleteness of his most 
finished work, he scarcely sees more deficiency in his unfinished. 
Pictures like the one “ Dedicated to All the Churches,” which 
represents the risen Christ borne heavenward on rolling clouds, 
supported by cherubim, are of a magnitude of conception and 
scale, which would need years for their adequate develop- 
ment. Ifa man will paint for us an “angel in a floating violet 
robe, with a face paled by the celestial fire,” he must not mur- 
mur if we wish him to carry out his vision in no half-hearted 
manner, or if we are prone to refuse the name of great art to 
works which scarcely do more than symbolise the meaning 
which they should express. Fortunately for Mr. Watts’s future 
fame, he has carried out many of his visions, if not completely, 
at all events to a point where their beauty can be apparent to 
allofus. It does not need a dreamer or an enthusiast to dis- 
cern the beauty of the “ Sir Galahad ” or the “ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,” while of all allegorical pictures with which we are 
acquainted, none drive their meaning more closely and clearly 
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home than the great work in the east gallery, entitled, “ Love 
‘and Death.” 

This picture contains nearly all Mr. Watts’s most peculiar 
«qualities —manifests his excellences at their highest, and hints 
at his deticiencies. Let us look at it a little closely. Death, 
a figure, of which we only see the back, veiled in grey robes, is 
pressing through a narrow doorway, upon the threshold of 
which a nude, winged Love stands, striving to bar the entrance. 
There are two distinct motives in the work—the might of Death, 
and the unavailing struggles with which Love resists that might 
—and both are perfectly expressed. No spectator of this drama, 
as Mr. Watts has painted it, could doubt fora single moment 
how it would end; how, in a few moments more, there will be 
nothing leit to tell of Love's resistance, save his crushed pinions 
and the rose-leaves that have been scattered in the struggle. Yet, 
complete as the work is in beauty of composition and meaning, it 
lacks very much of completion as a picture. Its colour is ex- 
cessively tine in places, and in others scarcely admirable. The 
artist has given to the grey robes of Death a prominence that is 
in some ways fatal to the total effect of the picture; and there 
is an attraction about the large masses of the finely-disposed 
drapery, which draws the eye from the main part of the 
composition, which is, as. it were, thrust into a corner 
thereby. But, perhaps, the real secret of the weak- 
ness of these compositions, when looked at from the 
purely artistic point of view, is in their subject. ‘The 
effort to connect a philosophy of life with a picture, must 
inevitably take away from it much of the singleness of idea that 
ought to exist therein. The teachings of Art are very shadowy 
lessons, given in a sort of Garden of Proserpine, and fuil of 
hints of a meaning that never blossom into full significance. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” said Keats. Is it any 
wonder, if he was right in his assertion, that we should feel a 
sort of indignation for the artist who weakens his “thing of 
beauty ” by striving to endow it with complex meanings. Push 
this theory to the end, and it perhaps issues in what is called 
the “ Art for Art’s-sake” theory, which we do not hold; but, 
like so many others, its truth exists in moderate applica- 
tion. “Love and Death,” of which we have been speaking, 
shows the extreme limit of thoughtful Art,—it expresses a single 
dominant idea with perfect suecess. The “ Time and Oblivion,” 
however, expresses a more complex notion, and one which the 
endeavour to grasp adequately quite spoils for the purposes of 
enjoyment. Suppose any one in the gallery without a catalogue. 
What could be made of these two gigantic figures,—one with bare 
breast, and wide-open eyes, and the other, whose robes are wrapt 
round her head, with a passionate gesture of despair? They 
might represent ignorance fleeing before enlightenment, or dis- 
cord before musie, or superstition before faith, or, in fact, any- 
thing which needed to be symbolised as conyuered and 
conqueror. One cannot be content with a great picture like 
this because parts of it are magnificent, as they undoubtedly 
are. One must take a picture for its total effect, and 
the total effect of this is—puzzledom. No one can ad- 
mire when he is in the throes of guessing an enigma, 
pictorial or otherwise. Something of the same fault hangs 
over the great composition of “The Angel of Death,” the 
largest and, take it altogether, the grandest work in the exhibi- 
tion. In this case, however, the difficulty of interpretation 
perhaps mainly depends upon the unfinished state of the work. 
We content ourselves here with drawing our readers’ attention 
to the strength and dignity of the principal figures. The head 
of the old nobleman in the foreground of the picture has all the 
power of one of Tintoretto’s Venetian senators. 

Mr. Watts is at his best, however—if by his best, we mean his 
completest—when his pictorial motive is most simple. The 
single fienres of “ Daphne” and “ Psyche” leave nothing 
to be desired; and the long, low picture of “The Return 
of the Dove,” carries out its subject both pictorially and 
poetically, to the furthest possible point. It may seem 
strange that a composition which consists simply of a flying 
bird with a twig of olive in its beak, and a long stretch of 
dull water, can be very pathetic, poetic, and beautiful. But 
ut is certainly so, and the number of different minds which 
have been touched by admiration for this simple picture is very 
considerable. We literally never remember hearing a word 
spoken of it, since its exhibition in the Royal Academy, that has 
not been praise. Something of this is, no doubt, due to the 
subject—the mind must be dull indeed that cannot paint to it- 
self some sort of a picture of the Deluge—but much more is due 











to the inimitable skill with which the artist has painted the great 
expanse of water, the sense of almost illimitable space which 
he has gained by the simple arrangement of the whole work in 
parallel lines, and the exquisite tenderness with which he has con- 
ceived and painted the dove, in its slow flight homeward. There is 
the slightest possible spot of darkness on the horizon, that one 
hopes is the Ark; and the eye travels slowly from it towards the 
foreground of the picture, through plane after plane of atmo- 
sphere, till we reach the flying bird, and almost seem to share 
in its weariness. After all, one cannot analyse a great picture 
to any profitable extent, and this is unquestionably a great 
and typical work of modern Art. It has only tender harmonies of 
grey, yellow, and green, in place of gorgeousness of colouring ; it 
has for its motive disappointment and weariness, but it reflects 
all the more faithfully upon that account the modern feeling 
It gives another side of the same state of 








for art and life. 
mind that produces such work as the “ Chant d’Amour.” 


BOOKS. 


MR. KINGSLEY AS A NOVELIST.* 
Tuere will doubtless be many readers of these well-known and 
well-loved novels. Contemporaries of Mr. Kingsley, who 
applauded him or abused him as “ Parson Lot,” will refresh 
their memories of Chartism, the Crimean war, the clerical 
struggles, andthe burning qrestions of thirty years since, by 
once more reading the indignant diatribes of Al/on Locke and the 
theological controversies of Hypatia. The enthusiasm of West- 
woavd Ifo! will perhaps startle those even of Mr. Kingsley’s 
school who will compare their sober judgment of the Black-Sea 
expedition, with the patriotic novel which, under the warlike 
stress of the time, was, says Mr. Hughes in his preface, “ liter- 
ally wrung out of Mr. Kingsley.” “ It is a sangninary book, 
but perhaps containing doctrine profitable for these times,” 
writes the author himsel!, of this, his most popular production. 
Now, 
tinue to admire it as they once did, we think that the words we 
have qnoted sufficiently explain why Westward Io! eloquent 
and high-toned as it is, should not be taken as representative of 
Mr. Kingsley’s artistic qualities, though it marked the highest 


even supposing that Mr. Kingsley’s contemporaries con- 


point of his success at the lending libraries. His memoirs, pub- 
lished since his death, gain for his aims and his sincerity in all 
he wrote a reverence not eqnally due to the positive merits of his 
constructive work. The waves of public passion and panic floated 
his semi-political novels, and helped to assure for them an en- 
thusiastic reception ; but those waves have long since been trans- 
formed into new shapes, and much in these novels is stranger 
to us than Don Quivote or Clarissa Harlowe, so different is our 
mood, and so little do they appeal to the personal emotions of 
the present day. But still they shonld find readers not only 
among persons who lived when they were the expression of deep 
and widely-spread feeling, but among young people of our day, 
if only because they throw light on the prejudices, the aspira- 
tions, the hopes and fears and struggles of the period between 
the repeal of the corn laws and the conclusion of the Crimean 
war. We cannot doubt the good that was effected by Mr. 
Kingsley’s earnest exhortations to respect the working-classes, 
and to make some effort at brotherly co-operation with them. 
As a passionately philanthropic country clergyman, eager to 
reform what is wrong, he is admirable; and his brilliant genius 
and self-sacrificing energy, his ardent, if exclusive, sympathies, 
effectually startled his generation into some perception of the 
terrible problems which civilisation propounds, and which grow 
more and more difficult in proportion to its progress. 

It is hardly fair to dissociate Mr. Kingsley’s imaginative 
creations from the events and the emotions which begot them, 
and yet it does not come within the scope of this article to 
examine seriously the political principles he preaches, or the 
history he uses, with great command of its picturesque facts, 
as a background for his fancies, and for the moral and patriotic 
theories which he clothes in flesh, and calls Cyril or Ralegh, 
Alton Locke or Tom Thurnall. But without the background and 
apart from his theories. the dramatis persone of his romances 
have frequently but fecble and intermittent personality, for all 
the excess of strength which emphatic language and elaborate 
description ¢an supply. His earliest novels, as novels, are, we 
think, the best. He was not sure of his public, and there is less 


* The Eversley Edition of Charles Kingsley’s Novels. London: Macmillan and 
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of pulpit authoritativeness, and more care in the portraiture of 
the minor personages as real men and women, and not as mere 
“ supers ” to support the Alexandrian magnates of Hypatia, for 
instance, or the Elizabethan Berserkers of Westward Ho! Fine 
touches of pathos and humour give life to Mackay in Alton 
Locke and to the Squire in Yeast, which, for all their muscle 
and marvellous vitality, is not so evident in the big 
men who are labelled “hero.” Mr. Kingsley was confessedly 
a worshipper of physical force, and he was not content 
with letting his giants be giants after their kind; but being 
also an eager and hasty recipient of current opinions, he insists 
on his heroes being representatives of every vew “intensity ” 
that was the fashion in that noble-minded circle of Christian 
socialists, of which Mr. Kingsley, under the name of Parson Lot, 
was the Tyrtaeus. It was an earnest and a religious circle, and 
the aspirations of that generation were, we fear, more noble than 
those of our youth. The Eversley novels mark a high point of 
popular feeling, weleomed as they were in the company of Mr. 
Carlyle’s vivid declamations and Mr. Maurice’s deep spiritual 
teachings. Alton Locke appealed to the best feelings of generous 
indignation justly aroused by the abuses of competition, when 
tailors were “ sweated,” and sempstresses sat ‘‘in unwomanly 
rags” stitching shirts that were to them as shrouds. Mr. Kings- 
ley was fortunite in seeing the cause for which he had written his 
passionate appeal so soon successful. In 1855, “the battle,” as 
Mr. Hughes says, had “rolled away to another part of the 
field. Almost all that Parson Lot had ever striven for was 
already gained. The working-classes had already got statutory 
protection for their trade associations; and their unions, though 
still outside the law, had become strong enough to fight their 
own battles.” 

Yeast, written before Alton Locke, has the merit of embodying 
some personal experiences of the author as a country clergyman. 
There are in it, as, indeed, in all his novels, admirable passages 
which prove his love of nature, and his keen observation of 
landscape. As much as any of his books, it shows him as an 
essentially fighting man. ‘If you want to get mankind, if not 
to heaven, at least out of hell, kick them out,” is one of his 
sayings, and in Yeast he kicks lustily. To excuse the violence of 
his attacks, he caricatures the objects of them, though never 
wilfully; but he is so beset by visions of Puseyism, Popery, 
agricultural misery and aristocratical indifference to it, that he 
strikes out somewhat blindly. In Yeast is revealed more of the 
writer’s intellectual antagonisms than in his later and more 
optimist novels, when apparently he felt assured that he wielded 
the “sword of the Lord and of Gideon,’ and that he led Satan 
captive, and showed this assurance in every page. <A passage 
from one of Mr. Kingsley’s letters is a sutticient commentary on 
the pluck, but also on the recklessness, with which he rushed on 
foes who were sometimes imaginary. “ Can you send me any 
publication which would give me a good notion of the Inde- 
pendents’ view of politics, ulso one which would give a good 
notion of the Fox-Emerson-Strauss school of Blague-Unita- 
rianism which is superseding Dissent just now? I have 
counted the cost, and will give every party its slap in their 
turn.” Again, in 1851, @ propos of the Exhibition, he said, 
with true British self-confidence :— 

“T mean to run a muck soon against all this talk about genius and 

high art, and the rest of it. It will be the rnin of us, as it has been 
of Germany. They have been for fifty years finding out and showing 
people how to do everything in heaven and earth, and have done 
nothing. They are dead even yet, and will be, till they get out of the 
high-art fit. We were dead, and the French were dead till their Revo- 
lution ; but that brought us to life. Why did not the Germans come 
to life, too ? Because they set to work with their arts, sciences, and 
how to do this, that, and the other thing, and doing nothing. Goethe 
was in great part the ruin of Germany. He was like a great fog 
coming down on the German people and wrapping them up.” 
We feel a very considerable amount of sympathy with that, but 
still it is impossible, after hearing what Mr. Kingsley says of 
Goethe, not to ask, what would Goethe have said of Mr. 
Kingsley ? 

There remains the fact that Yeast and Alton Locke are un- 
rivalled studies of certain phases of English life and manners. 
They interest us as more correct fiction could not do in the 
glimpses they afford of national ferment. It is when Mr. Kings- 
ley attempts more ambitious work, that we are less satisfied. 
If Westward Ho! is the more successful, Hypatia is the most 
laboured and the most aspiring of his novels. Yet it is but a 


recast, in fifth-century costume, of the controversies, the phi- 
losopbies, and the dogmatisms with which the Anglican preacher 
was passionately occupied in the year of its publication. 


Yeast 





is a bold attempt to expose some pharisaisms of English society 
in 1850; it shows truly enough in what eddies the straws on the 
surface were whirling just then, and what literary and sectarian 
fashions were in vogue; but Mr. Kingsley, however assiduously 
he prepared himself for the period of Hypatia, failed to make 
his readers sufficiently Alexandrian to conceive a society so dif- 
ferent from ours. Possessed of a good memory and a varied 
knowledge, full of zeal, and not a little easy of belief in relation 
to all that makes for his side in his unceasing battle, Mr. Kings. 
ley’s Iypatia bristles with learned allusions, and fragments of 
erudition. Yet he gives us little impression of life in his Cyril 
or his Orestes, his monk of the Laura or his philosophical 
Jew, Aben Ezra. The group of Goths who are made to figure 
in the story, which would not have been complete without some 
large-boned Teutons, talk as the Rugby boys of Tom Brown's 
time talked, and add to the bewilderment of the reader, who 
finds also encamped in the Alexandrian Serapeium the familiar 
spectres of High and Low Church, Mr. Holyoake and Baron 
Rothschild; while Philammon, the cenobite hero, bears a de- 
cided family likeness to Lancelot Smith, the earnest young man 
in Yeast. 

Probably Mr. Kingsley would have elected to be judged asa 
novelist by Westward Ho! and there are in it vivid descriptions 
and eloquent narratives, which may fairly place its author at the 
head of the second rank of modern descriptive writers, if not 
of modern novelists. The account of the defeat of the Spanisi: 
Armada is a splendid specimen of romantic history; the ship- 
wreck and blindness of Amyas Leigh are as exciting as any- 
thing in modern drama. But memories of Kenilworth assail 
us, and force us to recognise how far is Mr. Kingsley from 
Walter Scott. Still, Westward Ho! deserves the hearty 
applause of Englishmen, for its sketches of the Elizabethan 
buccaneers who wrested the freedom of the sea from Spanish 
hands. But writing always under stress of some particular 
enthusiasm, Mr. Kingsley sometimes spoils his pictures by 
exaggeration, whether of light or shade. With further know- 
ledge of her, Queen Elizabeth grows to us less and less divine, 
and the nimbus which is around her in Westward Io! only 
makes her grotesque and her worshippers contemptible. Mr. 
Kingsley hits so hard, that his own weapon often flies 
in pieces; but he cannot tap delicately, whether it be 
with Thor’s hammer, or a mere shillelagh. He introduces the 
celebrated Jesuits, Campian and Parsons, and does his best to 
make them a laughing-stock ; but his fingers grasp his pen too 
fiercely for fine touches of ridicule, and he interests us no more 
in them than if they were scarecrows to be burned on the Fifth 
of November. In Westward Ho! Mr. Kingsley’s worship of 
manliness and muscle reaches its extreme point. His formula of 
life—faith, fighting, and a good digestion—swallows all other 
formulas, to use a phrase of Mr. Carlyle’s. We do not concern 
ourselves, when we review a romance, with the right or wrong 
of the author’s “doxy.” But the subservience of everybody and 
every event to his opinions weakens, in Westward Ho! Mr. 
Kingsley’s claim to be an artist, though he remains a master 
of picturesque partisanship. Let not his friends or the Irish 
nation be offended, if, when we observe his unfailing scorn for all 
things Celtic, we find it difficult not to believe that there must 
have been a large infusion of Celtic blood in his veins, mingled 
with that Berserker ichor of which he is so proud. His ten- 
dency—especially in Westward Ho !—to place loyalty above law, 
and courage above justice, his reverence for might irrespective 
of right, and for ideal tyranny rather than for the institutions 
which secure individual freedom, savour of Celtic feeling, and 
this tendency is marked throughout his novels. The forras 
reflected in his vivid imagination are constantly disturbed and 
blurred by his moral excitability, as we may see, if we com- 
pare Hypatia with Roiola, or Westward Ilo! with any of the 
Waverley romances. Mr. Kingsley is Celtic, too, in his mis- 
conception of his own strength, and childlike unconsciousness of 
his particular weaknesses. He vaunts his breadth, aud yet his 
dogmatism is eager and keen. He commands a wide range of 
knowledge, and yet he greets each new imperfect scrap of 
scientific discovery, each new transformation of old philo- 
sophies, with cries of “ Eureka!” Hasty in his historical as- 
sumptions, he dazzles his readers by his skill in manipulating 
epithets ; and he is characteristically Celtic in his ingenious 
application of facts to support his theories, and perhaps most so 
in his antipathy to all compromise. 

In his zeal for strength of light and shade, Mr. Kingsley is 
occasionally unrefined; but notwithstanding the strictures of his 
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earlier critics, he is never immoral. His plain-speaking may 
now and then shock our literary taste, but not our sense of 
purity, as do the veiled allusions which infest modern fiction. 
While he does not shrink from naming evil in plain language, 
he supplies a good antidote to vice in the lovable and noble 


women of his stories. ‘There may be somewhat too much of 
the Norse-Alruna woman about the heroines of Yeast and Alton 
Locke, but he shows in them his high conception of what the 
wives, and mothers, and sisters of Englishmen should be. The 
noblest passages in his novels are those which are written of 
women, and the feminine standard he set before him is given ina 
preface to Yeast, written twelve years after the book appeared :— 

“Tt is not this book, or any man’s book, or any man at all, who can 
tell Esau the whole truth about himself, his powers, his duty, and his 
God. Woman must do it, and not man. His mother, his sister, the 
maid whom he may love; and failing all these (as they often will fail 
him, in the wild, wandering life which he must live), those human 
angels of whom it is written, ‘The barren hath many more children 
than she who has a husband.’ ” 

We have dwelt on Mr. Kingsley’s shortcomings as an artist, 
but though, when he wrote novels, he entered the domain of 
art, and must be judged on his merits as a “ maker,” there are 
qualities of sincerity, of impetuous and exalted faith in the 
righteous Governor of the world, of tender charity to sinners, 
and of enthusiastic love for all that corresponded with his 
ideals, which are as a sea-breeze and spring sunshine to readers 
belated among the cynical fogs and oppressed by the sensuous 
airs of most modern fiction. Of all his feminine creations, Aya- 
canora, in Westward IIo! best pleases us. She stands free of 
political or social theories; she relieves the ghastly tale of buce- 
caneering, and though it is difficult to believe any part of her 
story, she remains as charming as an Ariel or an Undine, from 
her first appearance by the cataract of the Meta, beautiful as a 
Diana, and framed in that gorgeous tropical landscape which 
Mr. Kingsley so loved to paint, even before he had seen it with 
his own eyes, to the last page, where she wins by her devo- 
tion the love and gratitude of the stricken hero, Amyas Leigh. 

If we have left ourselves no space for remark on 7'wo Years 
Ago and Hereward the Wake, it is because all we have said is 
yet more emphatically applicable to these later works of Mr. 
Kingsley. A developing historical conscience prevented the free 
exercise of his private theories in his latest romance, and JTere- 
ward, if less haunted by Popish nightmares and neoplatonism 
for the million, than his other novels, is tame in the same pro- 
portion, as it is laboriously conscientious in its local colouring. 
Two Years Ago is a continuation of Yeast, with newer and more 
urgent problems for solution; and it has a special interest to 
readers who love and respect Mr. Kingsley, because it shows so 
much of his personality as an advanced and active Anglican 
clergyman, valiantly doing battle with fever and cholera poison 
before the mischief of bad drains had been felt by Royalty, and 
before typhoidal topics had in consequence become the fashion. 
In truth, Mr. Kingsley is the true hero of his own books, and 
our interest in them is roused to enthusiasm, as we trace his 
portrait throughout their pages. It is the portrait of one who 
spent his gift of brilliant genius in behalf of the poor and 
oppressed, and who was zealous for right and truth with a con- 
suming ardour. If he erred in some details against the canons 
of art, he was, perhaps, all the more English for that ; and it is, 
surely, not for Englishmen to love him the less on that account, 
for the other noble and undying and, in some characteristics, 
unequalled qualities of his work. 


PROFESSOR SHAIRP’S ASPECTS OF POETRY.* 

[SECOND NOTICE. | 
Tere is a question taken up once and again in these interest- 
ing lectures which may serve as the thread for what we have to 
say of the few detached criticisms which we desire to signalise 
in Mr. Shairp’s lectures,—which are the criticisms on Shelley, 
Scott, Carlyle, and Cardinal Newman. That question is the 
relation of poetry to the verse in which it is usually embodied. 
In the lecture on ‘Criticism and Creation,” we find the fol- 
lowing striking remarks on the relation of the imagination to 
modern thought, and especially its relation to modern prose 
and poetry :— 

“So far is it from being true that reason has put out imagination, 
that perhaps there never was a time when reason so imperatively 
calls imagination to her aid, and when imagination entered so largely 
Into all literary and even into scientific products. Imaginative 
thought, which formerly expressed itself but rarely except in verse, 
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now enters into almost every form of prose except the barely 
statistical. Indeed the boundary-lines between prose and poetry 
have become obliterated, as those between prose and verse have 
become more than ever rigid. Consider how wide is the range 
of thought over which imagination now travels, how vast is the work 
it is called upor to do. Even in the most rigorous sciences it is 
present, whenever any discoverer would pass beyond the frontiers of 
the known, and encroach on the unknown, by some wise question, 
some penetrating guess, which he labours afterwards by analysis to 
verify. This is what they call the scientific imagination. Again, 
what is it that enables the geologist, from the contortions of strata, 
a few scratchings on rock-surfaces, and embedded fossils here and 
there, to venture into ‘the dark backward abysm of time,’ and re- 
construct and repeople extinct continents ? What but a great fetch 
of imaginative power ? Again, history, which a former age wrote or 
tried to write with imagination rigorously suppressed, has of late re- 
discovered what Herodotus and Tacitus knew, that unless a true 
historic imagination is present to breathe on the facts supplied by 
antiquary and chronicler, a dead past cannot be made to live again. 
A dim and perilous way doubtless it is, leading by many a side-path 
down to error and illusion, but one which must be trod by the 
genuine historian who would make the pale shadows of the past live. 
It is the same with every form of modern criticism—with the in- 
vestigations into the origins of language, of society, and of religion. 
These studies are impossible without an ever-present power of 
imagination, both to suggest hypotheses and to vivify the facts which 
research has supplied. It thus has come to pass that, in the growing 
subdivision of mental labour, imagination is not only not discredited, 
but is more than ever in demand. So far from imagination receding, 
like the Red Indian, before the advance of criticism and civilisation, 
the truth is that expanding knowledge opens ever new fields for its 
operation. Just as we see the produce of our coal and iron mines 
used now-a-days for a hundred industries, to which no one dreamt of 
applying them a century ago, so imagination enters to-day into all 
our knowledge, in ways undreamt of till now. More and more it is 
felt that, till the fire of imagination has passed over our knowledge, 
and brought it into contact with heart and spirit, it is not really living 
knowledge, but only dead material. You say, perhaps, if imagination 
is now employed in almost every field of knowledge, does any remain 
over to express itself in poetry or metrical language ? is any place 
left for what we used to know as poetry proper—thought metrically 
expressed ? I grant that the old limits between prose and poetry tend 
to disappear. If poetry be the highest, most impassioned thoughts 
conveyed in the most perfect melody of words, we have many prose 
writers who, when at their best, are truly poets. Every one will recall 
passages of Jeremy Taylor’s writings, which are, in the truest sense, 
not oratory, but poetry. Again, of how many in our time is this 
true? You can all lay your finger on splendid descriptions of nature 
by Mr. Ruskin, which leave all sober prose behind, and flood the soul 
with imagery and music like the finest poetry.’ 


That is very finely observed and expressed, and every one who 
thinks the matter over carefully, must quite agree with Professor 
Shairp that the imagination enters more deeply into very many 
pursuits than it used to do, and, indeed, touches not a few with 
a passing gleam of poeticemotion. It is not only Jeremy Taylor 
or Mr. Ruskin who makes us aware of this. There are passages 
in the public addresses of Professor ‘Tyndall, and many in the 
recently-published volume of the late Mr. W. R. Greg, which, 
in the pathos and the awe with which they touch the dim and 
dubious vision of a higher world and another life, pass in Mr. 
Shairp’s sense the boundary-line between prose and poetry. 
Still, we should be very unwilling to admit that rhythm 
alone, without that singleness of effect to which rhythm 
and rhyme are merely subordinate, constitutes the chief dis- 
tinction between poetry and prose. Admit, if you will, that 
there exists what has a right to be called genuinely poetical 
prose, yet we should, nevertheless, distinguish it from poetry 
in this,—that as it does not require the same high pressure of 
feeling to produce it, as it admits much superfluous remark 
which verse, properly so called, would exclude, it can never have 
the same finish, the same distinct framework, the same whole- 
ness of effect, which characterise true poetry. For example, Pro- 
fessor Shairp gives us a very fine lecture upon Shelley, the only 
fault of which is, perhaps, that he hardly rates high enough, 
though he rates extremely high, the unearthly beauty of some 
of Shelley’s lyrics. But after paying a very genuine tribute to 
them, he concludes -vhat he has to say in a strain which does 
justice to the wonderful workmanship of their form, even while 
the peculiar limitation of their substance is the subject of some- 
thing like complaint :— 

“They are very limited in their range of influence. They cannot 
reach the hearts of all men. ‘They fascinate only some of the 
educated, and that probably only while they are young. The time 
comes when these pass out of that peculiar sphere of thought, and 
find little interest in such poetry. Probably the rare exquisiteness of 
their workmanship will always preserve Shelley’s lyrics, even after 
the world has lost, as we may hope it will lose, sympathy with their 
substance. But better, stronger, more vital far are those lyrics which 
lay hold on the permanent, unchanging emotions of man—those emo- 
tions which all healthy natures have felt, and always will feel, and 
which no new deposit of thought or of civilisation cin ever bury 
out of sight.” 


— 
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But is it not this “ exquisite workmanship” which constitutes 
the distinguishing feature of a poem, as contrasted with any 
work in prose? Is it not certain that the framework, the 
measured tread, the continuous return of the metre into itself, 
the resemblances and contrasts brought out by the rhyme, 
where rhyme is admitted, the cadences of metrical change where 
such cadences are the equivalents of rhyme, all combine to make 
a whole in the imagination which prose, however rhythmical or 
musical, is unable to achieve? Take Shelley, with all his 
spiritual shadowiness, his “ witch of Atlas’-like unreality, and 
notice how the reiterated throb of his lyrical feeling,—the wail 
of his AJolian harp,—transmutes his ideas and feelings into 
something separate, distinct, rememberable, where the form 
seems essential to their very meaning, so that no passage of 
prose, however harmonious, can even attempt to render the 
same drift,— 

«‘ Ah, Sister, Desolation is a delicate thing ! 

It walks not on the earth, it floats not on the air, 

But treads with killing footstep and fans with silent wing 

The tender hopes which in their hearts the best and gentlest bear ; 

Who, soothed to false repose by the fanning plumes above, 

And the music-stirring motions of its soft and busy feet, 

Dream visions of aerial joy, and call the monster, Love, 

And wake, and find the shadow Pain, as he whom now we greet.” 
Compare that with Carlyle’s description of Marie Antoinette 
in the death-agony, which Professor Shairp gives us in his fine 
lecture on Carlyle as a prose poet :— 

‘“ Beautiful Highborn, thou wert so foully hurled low! For, if thy 

being came to thee out of old Hapsburg Dynasties, came it not also 
(like my own) out of Heaven? .... .. Oh, is there a man’s heart 
that thinks, without pity, of those long months and years of slow- 
wasting ignominy ;—of thy Birth, soft cradled in imperial Schén- 
brunn, the winds of heaven not to visit thy face too roughly, thy 
foot to light on softness, thy eye on splendour; and then of thy 
Death, or hundred deaths, to which the guillotine and Fouquier- 
Tinville’s judgment-bar was but the merciful end? Look there, O 
man born of woman! ‘The bloom of that fair face is wasted, the 
hair is gray with care; the brightness of those eyes is quenched, 
their lids hang drooping; the face is stony, pale, as of one living in 
death. Mean weeds (which her own hand has mended) attire the 
Queen of the World. The death hurdle, where thou sittest, pale, 
motionless, which only curses environ, must stop: a people, drunk 
with vengeance, will drink it again in full draught: far as eye 
reaches, a multitudinous sea of maniac heads ; the air deaf with their 
triumph-yell! The Living-dead must shudder with yet one other 
pang: her startled blood yet again suffuses with the hue of agony 
that pale face, which she hides with her hands. There is, then, no 
heart to say, God pity thee ?” 
Both these passages are as full of imagination of very different 
kinds as they can be, but the former is a poem, and the latter 
is only a bit of poetical prose, cut out, more or less arbitrarily, 
from the grand Carlylese etching of the French Revolution. 
And the essence of the difference is that the thoughts in Shelley’s 
song are so harmonised and incorporated with the music, that 
they are thereby constituted a separate thing, as a flower in the 
turf, or a star in the heavens, is a separate thing ; while the 
passage from Carlyle has no such distinct shape or wholeness of 
its own, and suggests, indeed, the dark background from which 
it was extracted, and of which, in its uneven outline, the traces 
only too distinctly remain. We doubt if Professor Shairp in- 
sists sutiiciently on the essentiality of the form to poetry. The 
form is to the poem what the sculpture is to the marble ; without 
it there could be no singleness of effect. No doubt, certain pas- 
sages of genuinely poetical prose remain in our memories almost 
as poems themselves remain; but it is only “almost.” They 
never gain that wholeness of effect which verse gives. There 
is no single pulse thrilling the whole, or even if there be, none 
making itself clear to us in that individuality of life-like effect, 
in which the unity of a true poem always makes itself visible. 

Professor Shairp has said some very fine things about Sir 
Walter Scott’s imaginative prose :— 

“Or I might point to another of the more modern novels, to Red- 
gauntlet, and Wandering Willie’s Tale. Every one should remember 
—yet perhaps some forget—auld Steenie’s visit to the nether world, 
and the sight he got of that set of ghastly revellers sitting round 
the table there. ‘My gude sire kend mony that had long before 
gane to their place, for often had he piped tothe most part in the hall 
of Redgauntlet. There was..... . And there was Claverhouse, as 
beautiful as when he lived, with his long, dark, curled locks, streaming 
down over his laced buff-coat, and his left hand always on his right 
spule-blade, to hide the wound that the silver bullet had made. He 
sat apart from them all, and looked at them with a melancholy, 
haughty countenance; while the rest hallooed, and sung, and 
laughed, that the room rang.’ Turn to the novel, and read the whole 
scene. There is nothing in the Odyssean Tartarus to equal it. If 
Scott is not Homeric here, he is something more. There is in that 
weird, ghastly vision a touch of sublime horror, to match which we 
must go beyond Homer, to Dante, or to Shakespeare.” 














Homeric enough, no doubt, but not half so Homeric, in spite of 
its grandeur, as the passage in which rhyme and rhythm im- 
press the stamp of a single imaginative effort on such a vision 
as the following :— 
“*But see! look up—on Flodden bent 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent.’ 
And sudden, as he spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the hill, 
All downward to the banks of Till, 
Was wreathed in sable smoke. 
Volumed and fast, and rolling far, 
The cloud enveloped Scotland’s war, 
As down the hill they broke ; 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march; their tread alone, 
At times one warning trumpet blown, 
At times a stifled hum, 
Told England, from his mountain-throae 
King James did rushing come. 
Scarce could they hear, or see their foes, 
Until at weapon-point they close. 
They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-sway, and with lance’s thrust ; 
And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 
As if men fought upon the earth, 
And fiends in upper air ; 
O, life and death were in the shout, 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 
And triumph and despair.”’ 
The vividness of a truly visionary eye may give many of 
the fascinations of poetry to prose, as we quite admit that 
in many of the passages taken from Carlyle and Cardinal 
Newman it has given; but only verse, only something which, 
like verse, excludes all that is heterogeneous from the total 
effect, and in some sense assimilates all that remains, can 
produce the full impression of what we mean by poetry. The 
imagination alone is not necessarily poetic. It was a very res 
markable imaginative effort made by Dickens when he pictured 
the death of Nancy and the wanderings of Sikes after the 
murder; but the result was not a poem, even in the sense in 
which Hood’s “Song of a Shirt” is a poem; and still less is 
the account of Fagin’s establishment a poem, though it is full 
of imagination. Indeed, we take it that humour of any kind 
almost always breaks in upon the highest effects of a poem, 
because it depends upon the bewilderment produced by con- 
trasts and discords, and that is why comic poetry is always 
regarded as in some degree spurious. And that, too, we 
take it, explains why Carlyle, who in essence is not only a great 
imaginative writer, but a true humourist, could not bear the 
form of verse. He liked to have darkness and chaos for his 
framework, and light and order only in scattered points. For 
a different reason, prose suits Cardinal Newman better than 
poetry, not because he cannot write wonderfully fine poetry, 
when he will, but because he is so great a realist, so anxious to 
point out where the little roughnesses, selfishnesses, oddities, 
and jars of human character chequer the surface of the divine 
purpose for us, that he cannot, as a rule, afford to use a 
medium in which all the jars must be merged in some strain 
of recurrent and overpowering melody. Professor Shairp’s 
lectures on the prose poets, as indeed on all his other subjects, 
are full of true poetical insight. But we cannot entirely agree 
with him that imaginative fire and rhythmical cadence are 
sufficient to constitute poetry. We think that in a true poem 
there must be that wholeness of effect, that complete assimila- 
tion of all the materials contained, into a single impression, 
which nothing but verse, and verse of a somewhat high order 
of organisation, can produce. 

It is inevitable for a critic to dwell longer on points of differ- 
ence than on points of agreement. But if we extracted all that 
Professor Shairp has said, and said very finely, in which we 
completely agree, we should fill many pages of this journal. 





THE ROYAL SONG-BOOKS.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 
Tis is a most valuable collection, not only to musicians, but 
to all lovers of ballad poetry likewise, since many good national 
songs are rescued from oblivion by being published with their 
own beautiful airs, and the fact that some of the earlier volumes 
have already passed through several editions speaks sufficiently 
for their success. In the present complete and comprehensive 
edition, the editors have selected some of the most favourite old 
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ditties of each country, ee have added to them some productions 
of the celebrated song-writers and composers. of almost every 
date Besides Great Britain and Ireland, not only are France, 
Germany, and Italy well represented, but national melodies from 
Russia and the whole of Northern Europe appear in “The 
Songs of Scandinavia ;” and Eastern Europe (in which are in- 
cluded Austria, Turkey, and Greece) has a volume to itself, so 
that the singer and ballad-lover alike must be hard to please, 
who cannot find pleasure and profit in these books. 

The Songs of England are in two volumes, of which the first 
will be probably the more generally interesting, for selections 
from Dr. Arne, Bishop, Purcell; and such established favourites 

s “The Bailiff’s Daughter,” “ Barbara Allen,” “ Sally in our 
Alley,” &c., cannot fail to make a collection popular. It is, 
perhaps, right that in a collection of English songs of this kind, 
naval ditties should prevail; but might not a few even by 
Dibdin, Davy, Shield, and Reeve have given way to more of 
Purcell ? There are airs by Dr. Blow also which might well 
have been admitted, and a song by Henry Lawes would have 
been acceptable, for though he was inferior to the madrigalists 
preceding him, and not likely to be as much appreciated now 
as when Milton declared he should 

“be writ the man 
That with smooth air could humour best our tongue,” 
he may be considered as our first English song-writer. Pelham 
Humphreys, too, is entirely omitted ; and though his fame rests 
chiefly on his church music, one or two good songs of his might 
have been taken from “ Select Musicall Ayres and Dialogues.” 
The selection from Purcell is faultless, as far as it goes, and the 
accompaniment to his exquisite “I attempt from Love’s sick- 
ness to fly” is much fuller and more pleasing than in former 
collections. His fine bass song, “ Ye twice ten hundred deities,’ 
the recitative of which Burney considered the finest in our lan- 
guage, and the very charming, “ What shall I do to show how 
much I love her?” are also in this edition; but we think that 
one of our greatest and most original English composers is 
somewhat inadequately represented by only three songs in a col- 
lection of two hundred, and we are disappointed not to find his 
“Kind Fortune smiles,” “ Dido’s Lament,” or any songs from 
“King Arthur.” Bishop, on the other hand, is well and largely 
represented, but the high setting of almost all his songs places 
them often beyond the reach of ordinary voices, and ina popular 
collection of this kind some of them might with great advan- 
tage have been transposed ; they are all too well known to need 
comment. Nothing can be said against the choice exercised in 
Dr. Arne’s songs, which are all excellent and valuable, but the 
accompaniment to “* Under the Greenwood Tree ” is very elabo- 
rate, and it tends to confuse and drown the melody. Whence, 
too, is the omission of “ When Daisies pied 2’ The admirers 
of Dibdin will find plenty to content them, and no doubt the 
manly and vigorous tone of his best songs may fairly account 
for their popularity ; but some of those admitted here seem to us 
out of date, sentimental in language, and weak in harmony. 
The fine old air, “ Cease, rude Boreas” (The Storm”) is here 
attributed to Shield; we do not know what part he had in it, 
but the words (for which no author is given) were written by 
G. A. Stevens, early in the last century, and some years later 
the air appeared, with different words, in the opera of Sylvia. 
Well-known old melodies were often adapted to modern words 
in English ballad operas; thus the air, “ Hope told a flattering 
tale,” is “ Nel cor pitt non mi sento,” in Paisiello’s opera of 
** La Molinara,” to which Beethoven has written variations ; and 
Gay introduced Scotch melodies into the Beggar’s Opera. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Hatton has preserved the second 
and best-known air to “ Sally in our Alley;” it is not at all the 
one originally written by Carey to the words, but is an altered 
version of ‘The Country Lass,’ > and the arrangement here is 
very satisfactory. The remark often made on old English 
melodies that they are wanting in pathos may fairly be contra- 
dicted from these pages, for some of the prettiest in this collec- 
tion, as “Oh, the Oak and the Ash,” “ Near Woodstock Town,” 
“Come you not from Newcastle?” &c., are truly pathetic, both 
in words and music. In “ Black-eyed Susan ” we regret to see the 
pathos a vood deal lost by the alteration in the concluding phrase 
of each verse. 

Mr. Hatton has succeeded well in that standing difficulty of 
all musical editors, the selection of the best and most genuine 
words for each air, though we think there are some undesirable 
omissions and alterations. In the well-known “ Leather 
Bott¢l,” for instance, perhaps, modern propriety may prefer “ I 
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wish him} joy iiablinid er a dwell,” to “ I wish hissoulin Heaven may 
dwell;” but surely the spirited quaintness of the verse beginning 
“Then, what do you say to these flagons fine?” is ill replaced by 
the rather feeble, though genuine, “ At noon the haymakers sit 
them down.” The “ Bailiff’s Daughter” is much more correctly 
quoted than in many collections. There are some minor mis- 
takes in words; for instance, the line “ But might I of Love's 
nectar sip,” in “ Drink to me only,” is obviously, from the pre- 
ceding line, “ But might I of Jove’s nectar sip.” Similarly, in 
“The Poacher,” “ Good luck to every gentleian that wants to 
sell a hare,” must be the right reading. 

The much disputed authorship of “ Rule, Britannia,” is ascribed 
to Thomson, which is probably correct ; but in strict accuracy 
it should be said that it appears in “The Masque of Alfred,” 
which Thomson and Mallet wrote together. A song with curi- 
ously feeble and unpoetical words, called in the index “The 
sun is on the mountain,” is there assigned to Bishop, and no 
author given for the words; in the book itself, it is given as 
by C. Horn, and Bishop’s name is not mentioned. Whose is it 
really ? 

The ballad of more modern times is represented by many 
songs which were exceedingly popular about forty years ago, 
as “ Gaily the Troubadour,” “ I’ve been roaming,” &c., and some 
of later date again. Possibly a generation that has had the 
good-fortune to be brought up upon Sullivan, Hatton, and such- 
like masters, may wonder at the taste which made these ballads 
once so admired; but there are still singers who will be glad to 
find the favourites of their youth admitted among standard 
English ballads, and for their sakes, Non ragioniam di lor, ma 
guarda, e passa.” 

In the volume of Irish airs, Mr. Hatton and Mr. Molloy have 
very skilfully added to all the best known of Moore’s melodies 
a good many adaptations or imitations of old airs, all repre- 
sentative of the distinguishing characteristics of Irish melody. 
The new symphonies to Moore’s songs are a distinct improve- 
ment on those published by Stevenson in the original edition, 
but we do not think the accompaniments in every case are im- 
proved; the harmonies are sometimes rather poor, and lack 
variety of modulation. ‘ Let Erin remember” loses a good 
deal by the omission of that change into the minor in the last 
three bars with which Stevenson’s older harmonisation has 
familiarised us all. Sudden changes from major to minor are 
essentially characteristic of old [Irish melodies, and a certain 
plaintiveness pervades even their martial and dance-tunes. All 
the old favourites will be found in this collection, excepting one, 
which we sincerely regret, the wild and lovely air to which Moore 
wrote “ How dear to me the hour when daylight dies!’ And this 
volume does not seem to have been quite as carefully revised as 
the others; witness a curious change of signature in the last 
stave of the air “The first swallow,” and a faulty chord in 
the last bar but one of the “ Lrish Exile.” The accompaniment 
to “ Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, ” is much 
better than the one to the same air, with Gay’s s words, i in the 
English volume; but we do not think the words given to ‘The 
girl | left behind me” nearly so good as the far better known 
“ As slow our ship her foamy track,” &e. And even if modern 
rebel songs are considered undesirable, surely the powerful and 
pathetic “Wearin’ o’ the Green” should have been admitted ? 
There is a good selection of the melodies to which Moore, alas! 
did not write words, as “ The Cruiskeen Lawn,” “ Kitty of 
Coleraine,” and others less familiar, but very beautiful. Some 
airs are given by modern composers in imitation of the old ones, 
but there are still a large number of genuine Irish melodies for 
which words have never been written, although of late some of 
these have been arranged as songs to words imitated from the 
Celtic by Mr. A. P. Graves. The airs to these have been 
arranged by Mr. C. V. Stanford, and we have had the pleasure 
of presenting our readers occasionally with the words in these 
columns. Many of them are in their way true poetry, simple 
and heartfelt, and Mr. Graves has been fortunate in finding a 
fellow-countryman so wellable to suit good music to good verses 
as Mr. Stanford. 

It is not difficult to make a good collection of Scotch songs, 
for the Scotch have numerous printed publications of their 
national airs, and have preserved them much more carefully 
than the English or Irish have done with theirs. All in this 
edition seem short, simple, and characteristic, though in 
some the symphonies are perhaps rather long and florid, and 
the chords in the symphony of “ John Anderson, my Jo,” are not 
altogether pleasing. The accompaniments, however, are gener- 
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ally good and suitable. No well-known and popular airs are 
omitted, and there are some very brisk and lively ones, a 
“Dunean Gray,” “ Bonnie Laddie,” “ My Love, she’s but a 
lassie,” &c., but many are in minor keys, as is known to have 
been the case with the majority of Highland airs. The deep 
pathos of “ Auld Robin G ray,’ “The Land of the Leal,” “O 
puirtith cauld,” &c., is unquestionable, and there are also 
several which, like ‘“ Thou hast left me ever, Jamie,” and 
“ Gloomy winter’s now awa’,” were unmistakably composed for 
the bagpipes. We are glad that the editors have not admitted 
the trashy sequel to “ Auld Robin Gray ;” but where did they 
find the words given under “Gilderoy ?” Not in Percy’s 
Reliqnes, nor Aytoun’s Scottish Ballads, which both contain the 
song. The words of “ And ye shall walk in silk attire ” also strike 
us as new, and very inferior to the simple ones with which all are 
familiar ; and when did the “handsome young man,” whose 
lady-love treated him so heartlessly become “ Lord Ronald,” 
instead of “Lord Randal?” Again, the first part of “The 
Flowers of the Forest,” by Miss Jane Elliot, is entirely omitted, 
and though, no doubt, the second part by Mrs. Cockburn is the 
more familiar, we should have preferred having both together, 
Burns’s beautiful words may, perhaps, fairly bring “ Ye banks 
and braes o’ bonnie Doon” into a collection of Scottish ballads, 
though the air can hardly be considered a national one, as it is 
almost unquestionably French in origin; but the Scotch nation 
are rich in undisputed treasures of song, and this volume seems 
to do them full justice. 

Considering how completely Welsh music is intended for the 
harp, and how unfashionable that instrument now is, it is not 
perhaps wonderful that so many beautiful Welsh national airs are 
almost unknown to the English public, or at most heard perhaps 
oncea year on St. David’s Day. This volume is very attractive, 
withits good printing and excellent introduction, from which much 
may be learnt on the subject of Welsh songs. The book contains 
lovely melodies, perhaps rather smoother and more stately than 
the Scotch ones, but full of variety ; and the words are generally 
above the average in spirit and poetic feeling. This is notably 
the case in “ The Marsh of Rhuddlan,’ where the words combine 
most successfully with the music, and we seem to hear in both the 
wail of a conquered nation. The “ Vale of Clwyd,” too, is a 
beautiful specimen of Welsh pathos, and it is fully equalled by 
“The Lament,” with its effective, short change into a major 
key in the middle of the second part. The “ Ash Grove,” 
* David of the White Rock,” “The Dove,’ and the lovely air 
here called “ The Nightingale” are all graceful, flowing melodies, 
but quite distinct in character; while “'The Men of Harlech,” 
“The Black Monk,” and “ 'Taliessin’s Prophecy,” are full of 
vigour and spirit. Nor are fresh and joyous airs wanting, for 
none can be more so than “ Hunting the Hare,” “ Spring-time is 
and “From dull slumber arise,” &c. The further 
number of old melodies added to this edition greatly increases the 
interest and the value of the book, and we must be allowed to 
think that Mr. Brinley Richards’ own two songs, with words by 
Davies and Gilbertson, are fully worthy to take their place 
among genuine Welsh melodies. 


coming,” 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S LAST NOVEL.* 
We shall watch the result of Messrs. Longmans’ speculation in 
this book with great interest. They have resolved to try whether 
the old method of publishing novels is compatible with compara- 
tive cheapness, and have issued Jn T'vist in three volumes, of 
the usual size and appearance, at 12s. 6d. That is slightly above 
M. Levy’s usual price for a novel in paper covers, four francs a 
volume, but is as low as any publisher can reasonably be expected 
to go. If further cheapness is required, the size must be reduced. 
If the experiment succeeds, the death-blow will have been given 
to the old prohibitory price for a novel; and though we hardly 
expect success, believing, as we recently said, that the English 
are not a book-buying people, we should be delighted to find 
ourselves The experiment, at all events, has a 
fair chance. Messrs. Longmans have given us good type, 
good paper, and a binding in rather unusually good 
taste, and have novel which should attract a 
wide class of It is a capital love-story, of the 
unsensational kind, with good and unexpected situations, 
admirable dialogue, personages who are not lay-figures, and 
something more, a character quite original and fresh. We do 
not mean to say that in our judgment it is one of Mrs. 


mistaken. 
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readers. 


* In Trust. By Mrs, Oliphant. London: Longmans and Co. (3 vols., 12s. 61.) 





Oliphant’s best, but then we belong to those few who place 
Mrs. Oliphant’s stories on a separate shelf, who read them again 
and again with ever increasing pleasufe, and who believe 
most sincerely that if she did not economise her power so 
deliberately, if she wonld ever consent to “ waste the 
mercies” and throw her whole force into a single tale, 
all England would recognise the presence among us of another 
novelist of the first class. Mrs. Oliphant has not done this 
yet. Her forte lies in the painting of scenes of strong, and yet 
subdued and, as it were, conventional emotion,—emotion as 
it is to-day, when one sits down to dinner though the heart is 
breaking, and writes politely in the most furious rage—and in 
delineations of certain kinds of female character; but she will 
not in any one novel give many scenes or many characters re- 
quiring work, ‘There are always one or two exciting situations, 
and generally one original character depicted with great 
pains, and sometimes, as in the case of Phambe, in Phale 
Junior, with astonishing success; or, as in the case of 
Giovanna, in Whiteladies, with startling insight into rare 
but existing types; but the reviewer always feels as if 
he would have liked a little more for his expenditure of 
intellectual money. To quote the best known of her novels, 
Miss Marjoribanks in the story of that name fills the canvas 
too completely, as completely as she filled it in her own imagi- 
nation,—an effect which is not quite real. In Carlingford, Miss 
Marjoribanks was only Miss Marjoribanks, though she did re- 
organise society. The deficiency is the more notable, because 
Mrs. Oliphant constantly gives in her books hints of characters 
of rare interest, like the half-good, half-cynical mimic of that 
very story, whom we should all be so glad to know, and whom 
she perversely keeps in the shadow, only suffering her to peep 
out now and again, like a flavour in a dish. In Jn Trust, the 
flavour is afforded by Mrs. Mountford, an absolutely wswal 
person, indicated in a few strokes with astonishing skill, but 
who never from beginning to end does anything except work 
in Berlin wools; and in Keziah Worth, a pretty lady’s-maid, 
introduced to give her views upon marriage. ‘The butler, a 
well-to-do man, past middle-age, wants to marry her :— 


“Marry him ? is that what is the matter? It must be some one 
you don’t like, or you wouldn’t cry so.—‘It isn’t so much that I 
don’t like him. If that was all,’ said Keziah, with philosophy, ‘I 
wouldn’t mind so much. Many a girl has had the same todo. You 
have to take the bitter with the sweet, as aunt always says.’— 
‘Keziah !? exclaimed Anne, with consternation. ‘You wouldn’t 
mind! then what are you crying for? And why do you try to cheat 
me into sympathy,’ cried the young lady, indignantly, ‘if you don’t 
mind, as you say ?’—Keziah by this time had mastered her tears. 
She had dried the spot carefully and tenderly with a handkerchief, 
pressing the muslin between two folds.—‘ Miss Anne,’ she said, 
‘don’t you say as I’m cheating, or my heart will break. That is one 
thing nobody can say of me. I tell him honest that I can’t abide 
him, and if he will have me after that, is it my fault ? No, it’s not 
that,’ she said, shaking her head with the melancholy gravity of 
superior experience: ‘I wasn’t thinking just of what I’d like. You 
ladies do what you please, and when you’re crossed, you think the 
world is coming to an end; but in our class of life, you’re brought 
up to know as you can’t have your own way.’—‘ It is not a question 
of having your own way. How could you marry a man you did not 
—love ?’ cried Anne, full of wrath and indignation, yet with awe of 
the sacred word she used. Was it too fine a word to be used to little 
Keziah? The girl gazed at her for a moment, half-roused, half- 
wondering; then shook her head again.—‘Oh, Miss Anne, love! a 
girl couldn’t love an old man like that ; and he don’t look for it, aunt 
says. And he’d think a deal of me, more than—than others might. 
It’s better to be an old man’s darling than a young man’s slave. And 
he’s got plenty of money—I don’t know how much—in the bank ; and 
mother and all of us so poor. He would leave it to me, every penny. 
You can’t just hear that, Miss Anne, can you, and take no notice ? 
There’s a deal to be said for him, I don’t deny it ; and if it was only 
not being fond of him, I shouldn’t mind that.’—‘ Then you must not 
ask me to be sorry for you,’ said Anne, with stern severity, ‘if you 
could sell yourself for money, Keziah! But, no,no, you could not do 
it, it is not possible—yon, a girl just my age, and brought up with me. 
You could not do it, Keziah. You have lived here with me almost 
all your life.’—‘ Miss Anne, you don’t understand. You've been used 
to having your own way; but the like of us don’t get our own way. 
And aunt says many a lady does it aud never minds. It’s not that,’ 
said Keziah, with a fresh outburst of tears. ‘I hope as I could do 
my duty by a man whether I was fond of him or whether I wasn’t. 
No, it isn’t that ; it?’s—it’s the other one, Miss Anne.’ ” 


Keziah’s idea is that love is a kind of selfishness, and that 
duty, of which she has a very inadequate conception, is the 
impulse to be obeyed; and she does obey it, but is all the 
while, though so separate, quite ordinary, quite unheroic, and 
very far from either bad or unhappy. 

Keziah is a mere outline, scarcely even that, the author 
devoting herself to the careful sketching-in of three characters, 
Anne Mountford, the heroine, a girl of limited and reticent, but 
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noble nature, who can bear any suffering, but cannot bear to 
have her affairs discussed; Cosmo Douglas, a lover of the 
neriod, engaged to Anne; and Rose Mountford, sister of Anne, 
a pretty, prosaic, direct little person, as able as is compatible 
with want of real intellect, and, unknowingly, profoundly 
selfish upon points. Anne, though meant to be very charm- 
ing, is the least thing in the world of an automaton, a per- 
son who obeys her thoughts rather than thinks her thoughts, 
and sometimes gives the reader the impression of a stately figure 
walking in a dream, and unable to exercise complete volition ; 
and Cosmo Douglas is artistically a tailure. His appearance is 
very well painted, but there is no body in the clothes. We know 
what he will do, and more or less accurately why he does it, and 
there is great skill in the art with which he is kept from being 
utterly contemptible ; but all the same, he leaves the impression 
‘of a well-painted actor, not of the man the actor is representing. 
Mrs. Oliphant, in fact, has observed that kind of man till she 
knows how he would behave, and how he would reason, and what 
he would say quite perfectly, but she does not know him himself 
atall. Her insight fails her, as it has always hitherto failed her, 
when she has tried to describe, not an exceptional man, like Mr. 
Dumaresq, in the Lose in June—a wonderful bit of portraiture 
—or Jack, the child in The Iichest Heiress in England, of 
whom Charles Dickens would have been proud; but the ordinary 
man who lives and moves among us, and flirts, and dines out, 
and marries. She does not see that Cosmo Douglas in the 
flesh, though he might have acted precisely as he did, would have 
seemed either more or Jess of a cur to himself, would either have 
obeyed his selfish reason more completely, or have been more 
the sport of good impulses from within. He is scarcely natural, 
though we all know him,—an effect drolly incomplete and un- 
satisfying. Not so Rose. She is first merely described, then 
you are interested 1u her, then you know her as you know your 
friends, and then almost in a moment the knowledge becomes 
complete, and you see how the pleasant little girl, with her 
shallow but real affections, and her thin but straight-going 
mind, and her “ primitive,” almost childlike, qualities, has 
in her a capability almost of great crime. Events have 
so happened that the little woman, who has inherited, not 
illegally, but unjustly, a good fortune, is likely to be deprived 
of it. If her sister Anne does not marry a lover who has 
neglected her, the fortune will go away to Anne. Rose, 
though she likes the sister, is roused to a passion of self-defence, 
and writes to the recreant lover, Cosmo Douglas, to bribe him 
to propose again :— 

“ Rose’s letter to Cosmo had been conceived in a sudden commotion 
of feeling, in which her instincts and sensations had come uppermost, 
and got almost out of her own control. That savage sense of pro- 
perty which exists in unreasoning childhood had risen to flame and 
tire within her, mingled with and made still more furious by the 
terror and panic of possible loss. Beneath all her gentleness and 
smoothness, and the many glosses of civilisation that clothed her 
being, Rose had an entirely primitive nature, tenacious of every 
personal belonging, full of natural acquisitiveness and a love of 
having, which children and savages share with many highly cultivated 
persons. She was one of those who, without any conscious evil 
meaning, are rendered desperate by the idea of personal loss. Her 
first impulse, when she knew that her ‘rights’ were in danger, was 
to fight for them wildly, to turn upon all assailants with impassioned 
fury. She did not want to hurt any one, but what she had got she 
meant to keep. The idea of losing the position to which she had 
been elevated, and the fortune which had made her for the last year 
so much more important a person than before, filled her with a kind 
of cruel panic or fierce terror, which was ready to seize at any instru- 
ment by which its enemies could be confounded. ‘This fierce passion 
of fear is apt to do more mischief than deliberate cruelty. It will 
launch any thunderbolt that comes to hand, arrest the very motion 
of the earth, if possible, and upset the whole course of mortal living. 
It is more unscrupulous than any tyrant. Rose was altogether 
possessed by this ferocious terror. When she saw her property and 
importance threatened, she looked about her wildly to see what 
machinery she could set in motion for the confusion uf her enemies 
and her own defence. The character of it, and the result of it to 
others, seemed entirely unimportant to her, if only it could stop the 
danger, forestall the approaching crisis.” 

The girl is like that, or nearly like that, to the end, and yet she 
is so drawn that you know she is only an ordinary human 
being, rather foolish and very self-indulgent; and when she 
escapes all poetical justice, the reader does not really mind. 
Rose is admirably painted, a distinct addition to the large 
gallery of the heroines of fiction, as utterly apart from the 
tigress women of modern novels as it is conceivable to be, and 
yet with something of the panther in her, too. 

But all this while, we have said nothing of the story. 


We do 


not intend to say anything of the story beyond this, that with the 
exception of Heathcote Mountford’s action, which is throughout 








wanting in life and purpose, as it would hardly have been, and 
the over-drawn introduction, it is an exceedingly well-told story, 
which we cannot criticise, for this reason. We must, if we do, 
betray the author. Mrs. Oliphant, allowing for a little weak- 
ness in her notions of English law—which, for example, would, 
under the arrangement finally suggested, have left the title of 
both girls to their lands unmerchantable—draws her plot well, 
and in this book gives the reader two distinct surprises. We 
have read more novels than we care to remember, and every one 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s, and we frankly confess that we did not 
expect either Mr. Mountford’s will, to which everything has so 
carefully led up, or the ultimate solution. To criticise the 
story, we must reveal the unexpected point of the will, and 
the art which has led up to it, yet never hints at it, 
and the singular completeness of the revelation, both as 
to Anne and Rose, in the ultimate and, to us, most unexpected 
settlement ; and that would be unfair both to Mrs. Oliphant and 
to Messrs. Longmans, who are making au experiment of the 
greatest interest to literature. All we can say, therefore, is 
that those who imagine, from a certain tediousness in the first 
chapters, that the story is to be without interest, are utterly 
mistaken, and that they will lay down In Trvst with a feeling 
that, as novel-readers, they have thoroughly enjoyed themselves, 
and that, as critics, they have received just that limited amount 
of true food for thought which it is Mrs. Oliphant’s pleasure in 
each successive novel to dole out. <A little more liberality, and 
we should be all content. 





THE GERMAN COLONY IN LONDON.* 
“THERE are certainly a deuced number of Englishmen still left 
in London,” is the paradoxical remark which opens an interest- 
ing pamphlet on the condition of what may be called the 
“German Colony ” in London. The pamphlet consists chiefly 
of reprints of letters written during the past year to German, 
Austrian, and Swiss newspapers, with a view of interesting their 
readers in this said colony. It ought to be a matter of interest 
to all of us to follow the movement of German immigration, 
which has set in steadily since the Queen’s marriage with a 
German prince, but which has increased much more rapidly of 
late years, for the accounts are somewhat astounding, not only 
as regards figures, but also in the effect it has had on English 
commercial life, to say nothing of the influence of German ideas 
and literature on English thought. The yearly emigration out 
of England (over 300,000) is more than made up by the im- 
mense influx of all nationalities, and the proportion of Germans 
in this immigration is overwhelming. The resident population 
in London is computed at about 150,000, of which 199,000 are 
adults. Inthe City the proportion of Germans may be con- 
sidered really alarming, for a fifth of the great City firms, and 
a half of the members of the Stock Exchange, are said to be 
Germans; these represent the moneyed men, the men of influ- 
ence; but in the lower strata the Englishman is being, it is as- 
serted, fast driven out of the field by the superior education, 
the greater industry, and more modest pretentions of the 
German clerk. In trade, the number of Germans is truly 
astonishing; there are more German bakers in London than 
in all Berlin, and the number of German hairdressers, tailors, 
and bootmakers in our capital would be sufficient to supply the 
wants of the most important of provincial towns. Besides 
these special branches, Germans seem to permeate all ranks 
of society. To begin with, they are found in the governing 
classes, whether directly, as in the person of Mr. Goschen, or in 
the scarcely less influential Professor world, of whom one of the 
most brilliant members is Mr. Max Miller; or, again, as helping 
to form public opinion in England, for they are to be found on 
the staff of the Times, Standurd, and many other of the daily 
papers. The Germans, of course, help to educate and develop 
youth, for German masters, not by any means devoted exclu- 
sively to the teaching of their own language, are to be found 1 
all the best educational institutions; and every one knows tha 
as for the German governess, her name is legion. The German 
element pervades the region of art, and in music it is scarcely 
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necessary to mention the names of Richter, Hallé, Joachim, 
Schumann, &c., to remind one that there is no English name that 
can come near these. It is not, perhaps, surprising that the appre- 
ciation and love of German ideas, literature, and thought should 
increase among the educated classes more rapidly than the love 
of Germans themselves among the people. In the lower classes, 
indeed, the feeling against these interlopers, as they are con- 


* Die Deutsche Colonic in London. By Heinrich Dorgeel. London: Siegle. 
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sidered, who come to take the bread out of their mouths, has 
grown into a deep hatred, mingled with a certain element of 
contempt, which some of the very merits of the Germans have 
engendered. The German workman is more industrious, 
moderate, saving, and skilled; this is a bitter grievance to the 
English workman, who has not yet learned to fight the intruder 
with his own weapons, by practising greater economy, industry, 
an self-denial, and especially by striving after a better educa- 
tion. Besides these selfish grounds for dislike, there are other 
legitimate ones, in the numbers of very dubious German char- 
acters who land on English ground, and naturally inspire mis- 
trust. It is so easy to escape to England and begin a new life, 
though probably not a better one, under a new name. If only 
all the Germans in London could be collected together into one 
place, what a grand haul their own police might make among 
them! Itwould probably fill the prisons in the Fatherland to over- 
flowing, and give their Courts of Justice years and years of work. 
It is natural that the presence of these dregs of society should 
be prejudicial to the general reputation of the German colony 
in London; it must not be imagined, however, that these shady 
characters form the bulk of the yearly immigration. The far 
more numerous part consists of clerks, teachers, governesses, 
servants, &c., who come over on the chance of finding employ- 
ment, full of hope and spirit, and confident of conquering 
fortune, but who, in the mad struggle for existence, may be con- 
sidered happy if they finally gain some quiet haven, safe from 
the moral shipwreck and destruction which many well-educated 
young men and maidens, the pride of their homes and families, 
too surely and sadly suffer, in this overstocked capital of ours. 
For it must not be supposed, from the account given of the 
German resident who deservedly enjoys the reputation of being 
thoroughly honest, industrious, intelligent, and successful, that 
even all the well educated and capable immigrants can and do 
succeed here; their numbers are so immense, tha 
were to oust all HNnglish labour of the kind with which they com- 
pete, there would not be employment sufficient for them. It 
fares, of course, hardest with those who have learnt no regular 
trade, who have only come armed with a good education, or who 


even if they 


possess besides merely special commercial training. Immense 
numbers of these are driven by dire necessity to all sorts of 
ways of trying to make a precarious living, and with them it is 
almost always the same tale; they arrive with a little money, 
without introduction, without any existing 
circumstances, often even ignorant of the English language. 
During the first days of their sojourn in London, most of their 
money is swallowed up in hotel bills, cabs, &ce.; they probably 
then find a decent lodging, and begin their inquiries after 
employment, which they have every expectation of finding 
easily, for in the Daily Telegraph alone they see often 600 
advertisements of situations of every description. They find, 
however, soon, to their sore disappointment, that there are 
sometimes as many as 500 applicants for each of them. Then, 
although their money is getting low, they put in advertisements 
for themselves as a forlorn hope; and when there is no result, 
they then seek for a cheaper lodging in the East End, where 
for 2s. a week a dirty bed can be had in many houses. Hope 
fades more and more, but they still wander aimlessly from office 
to office where work is to be had. ‘Then comes the time when 
food is stinted, and still worse, when clothes are pawned; self- 
confidence disappears and courage fails, and it seems as if 
nothing but some lucky chance can save them from ruin. Some, 
who are strong enough, find work in the docks, very many 
take to begging, which seems to have reached such a pass, 
that in many of the City houses it has been deemed neces- 
sary to have the notices which forbid begging put up in the 
German language. Necessity causes the most curious changes 
to take place in the professions of these poor fellows ; it is of 
daily occurrence that book-keepers have to put up with being 
bakers, waiters, barbers ; people who ought to occupy a good 
social position, by right of their high education, are to be found 
blacking boots at street-corners, or take to selling newspapers, 
oranges, matches, and other small wares which require little or 
no capital to start with. 


knowledge ot 


This notice of the German colony in London would be incom- 
plete without some mention of their institutions (as the Americans 
would say) ; they are founded with the intention of keeping up 
the national life as far as possible. The colony is divided into 
nine so-called parishes, which contain twelve Protestant 
churches and chapels, one Catholic church, and one synagogue. 
It supports very liberally two benevolent societies, which date 





from the beginning of the century, and whose charity seems very 
well managed and active. The hospital at Dalston is not kent 
strictly for Germans alone ; other nationalities are received : but 
Germans are admitted without any other recommendation than 
that they are Germans, and are ill. An orphanage was founded 
at the instigation of Baron Schréder, in honour of the Empero: 
William’s golden wedding. There is a house for German gover. 
nesses, one for maid-servants out of place, another for 
men. 


young 
The colony possesses four large national schools, in whi i 
the education is excellent. The middle-class education is not 
well attended to; there is only one school—the Anglo-German 
School at Brixton—and this apparently does not come up t 
the standard of a German gymnasium; and one school is s 
insufficient for the numbers of middle-class boys requiring goo 
education, that they have either to be sent to English schools, 
or else to Germany. 


} 


n 


There is an institute for the education of 
middle-class girls at Denmark Hill, which owes its origin t 
Mrs. Gilligan, which leaves nothing to be desired in the way of 
a good, sound, education ; and another high-class girls’ school, 
kept by Herr Carl Mengel, in the northern district; but these 
are all. The German colony has its press, but it has neve: 


} 


been very flourishing. Many papers of different opinions have 


been founded, but have run at most a few years. At present, 
there are only two which have any circulation. 

But by far the most interesting and national of the German 
institutions is the Verein, or club. The most important is the 
German Athenaeum, or club of literature and art. Among its 


members are most of the important and celebrated Germans in 
London; it is more like one of the English clubs in its arranze- 
ment and constitution, but in other ways it differs, as scientif 
lectures, concerts, exhibitions of works of art, and lastly, 





eve 
dramatic representations, are given in its hall; its entrance fee 
and annual subscription are high. The next club in imports 

is the 'Turnverein, or Gymnastic Club. This was founded at t! 
time of the Schiller anniversary festival, and contains a lirge 
proportion of Kneglish members, according to the original ides o! 
the founder, who thought by this means to increase the cordiality 
between the two peoples; its character and organisation remat 
Besides teaching and encovr- 





however, distinctively German. 
aging gymnastics, in which its members are very proficient, it 
gives dramatic readings and representations both of Ger 
and English plays, and a music club is attached to it. ‘here 
are, besides, three or four other clubs, which meet together chie® 
to cultivate music, and which all seem very flourishing. ‘1 
most distinctive and interesting feature of this German clu! 
life in London is not so much to be found among those of 
the higher classes just mentioned, as among the twenty o: 
thirty clubs (consisting altogether of 4,000 men- 
bers), which have sprung into existence to meet the wants 
of the lower classes. Germans may principally claim th 
merit of having made clubs practicable and popular wit! the 
people, by comprehending all the advantages they afford. A 
club is not taxed like a public-house; it can, in conseqren: 
afford to give better and cheaper beer, wine, and spirits; it is 
not subject to police regulations; it is not obliged to chose a* 
stated times on Sundays, or at fixed hours in the evenings. 
These popular clubs have a most beneficial and valuable in- 
fluence on their members; besides keeping them from px)! 
houses, by providing them with a comfortable house to nieet i 
For the moderate charge of 1s. a month, they supply them wit 
many of the German papers, and often even with a piano; they 
cultivate the taste for music, acting, and general literary in- 
terests, by giving concerts and dramatic readings, and encourage 
and stimulate the members to literary efforts of their own. 
These clubs are not only an outward sign of German lite in 
London, but must be considered still more as one of the most 
valuable means for keeping up and developing among the 
people that true national cultivation of the mind which is cne 


of the characteristics that Germans are rightly most prov! of. 


over 





} 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN HISTORICAL HANDBOOE3.* 
Tus generation has not proved so wise, even in education, as it 
was once disposed to think itself. The old methods, which truste « 
good deal to the memory, and gave the cultivation of the mem*ry 
a very important place in the distribution of a child’s time, have 
fallen into general discredit; but at length we are beginning to 
see that the particular kind of knowledge which was thus gained 
can seldom be gained in any other way, and that the want of it 





* A Handbook in Outline of the Political History of England, By Arthur H. 
Dyke Acland and Cyril Ransome. 


London: Rivingtons. 1582. 
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may be felt all through life. Scientitic grammar is now under- 
stood and taught as it has never been before, but all the scien- 
tie grammar in the world will not supply the forms of an 
irregular verb at the precise moment when they are wanted, as 
the old lists painfully learnt by heart in childhood did. The 
history of England has been handled of late years with 
a picturesqueness and force of imagination which make the 
reading of it a very different affair from what it was in the days 
when Uoldsmith was treated by Pinnock much as the French 
Colonel whom M. About has made famous was treated by the 
German professor. But these magnificeut generalisations have 
a terrible habit of resolving themselves into their parent mist, 
and those who have been brought up on them are often very 
much at a loss for some of those convenient dates which fifty 
years ago summed up a child's idea of history. The connection 
of cause and effect is the noblest part of historical study, but it 
eomes with greatly diminished significance to the mind which 
eannot remember which of the two events which stand to one 
another in that relation came first in order of time. The newer 
process was substituted for the older, when it ought to have 
been added to it. 

The excellent little Tlandbook of the Political TTistory of Eng- 
land which Mr. Arthur Acland and Mr. Cyril Ransome have 
just given us is designed to restore to the modern method of 
teaching history what was really valuable in the old method. 
The fault in the old strings of dates lay in the fact that the 
dates that were placed on the strings were not always wisely 
chosen. In the earlier reigns, when the character of the Sove- 
yeign went far to determine the course of events, a list of the 
Kings is the backbone of the history of England. But what 
knowledge of the eighteenth century is conveyed by the mere 
mention of the years in which George I., George IT., and George 
III. successively came to the throne? The years W714, 1727, 
unl 1760 were among the least eventful of the whole period. 
But “a boy or girl may be better prepared to take an intelligent 
interest in history in the future if they know, so that they 
will never forget them, the dates,’ not only of the Kings 
of England, but ‘ of leading events, and of the 
Ministers, from Walpole to the present time, than 





some 


ay 
rime 
1 


if they have been prematurely interested in the detail of 


] periods, to the exclusion of a knowledge of the general 
line.’ ‘The authors of this handbook have underrated the 
part which it is calculated to play in teaching. It gives the 
dates of the leading events, and so prepares the way for later 
,; but it also gives a great deal of information which will 
be uveful in the course of later study. In Part L, the four 
columns which fill the open page, going from right to left, give, 
‘rst, the events; next, the date of the year in which they hap- 
od, with, after 1721—the date of Walpole’s accession to power 
—the name of the Prime Minister; then the principal foreign 
events occurring at the same time; and finally, notes giving 
large amount of information, the like of which is not to be 

12 in any other book of the size; indeed, if we take conveni- 
ence and compactness into the account, it may almost be said 
in any other book whatever. 








iy 





} 


a 


SUD 


In the earlier reigns, the “ notes ” give the provisions of such 
great national instruments as the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
the Great Charter, the Statute of Praemunire, and the Statute 
vt Kilkenny. 
what 


Besides the usual Royal genealogies, we have 
is often quite as necessary to have at hand in studying 
Naglish history, the pedigrees of the Warrennes and Arundels, 
the Beauforts, the Woodvilles, the Staffords, the De la Poles, 
the Howards, the Dudleys, the Sydneys, and the Suffolks. 
Later on, these genealogies are fewer, but we have those of 
the Russells, the Carterets, and Granvilles, the Fox family, the 
Greuvilles and Pitts, the Bentincks and the Cannings, and 
the Napiers. From the Restoration, the names of all the more 
important Ministers are given, and at critical times those of the 
Party leaders. Thus, under 1770, we find the chief 
of the four Whig groups, the Bedford, the Rocking- 
he Chatham, and the Grenville. In 1784, we get the 
ulars, given in daily order, of the struggle between Pitt 
1e Opposition, from the dismissal of the Coalition Ministry 
on December 18th, 1783, to the dissolution of Parliament on 
March 25th, 1784. In 1822 we have the names of the Grenville 
Party, and in 1828 those of the Canningites, and forty years 
later, of the leading Adullamites. The three points of the Holy 
Alliance, the provisions of the “ Six Acts’ and of the Naviga- 
tioa Acts, the history of the Corn Laws down to 1815, the 
Queen’s Memorandum to Lord Palmerston as to her relations 


ened 


menipers 









with a Minister, the provisions of the several Reform Acts, of 
the Education Act, of the Irish Church and Land Acts, and of 
the abortive Irish University Bill of 1873, all appear against 
their several years. For all this later period, the book has 
more than an educational value,—it is a most useful handbook 
for the politician. How many men are there, for example, 
who remember the precise objects of the Home-rule League, 
as defined in 1870; or know where to look for them, if 
they have forgotten them? But they will find them 
set out under that year in this little volume. Part II- 
is devoted to summaries of special subjects relating to 
English history. The dates of the leading incidents in the 
growth of Parliament are given, under the heads of structure, 
financial, legislative, and judicial powers, privilege, and relations 
of Parliament and King. Eeclesiastical events are brought 
together in a second summary, with parallel columns, from 
1559 onwards, for the Church and Nonconformists. Others 
relate to the progress of particular reforms,—Catholic relief, 
the repeal of the corn laws, parliamentary representation. In 
these the events which bear upon these questions are disengaged 
from the general thread of the history, and the particulars of 
them given with greater fullness than in the notes to Part I. 

So useful a book is sure to go through many editions, and 
there is fortunately space in the left-hand column for many 
things which do not now appear there. 
the quarrel between Burke and Fox is noted under 17!1, 
there is no statement of the points upon which the two 
sections of the Whigs parted company. An _ examina- 
tion of Peel’s speeches between 1852 and 1841 would be useful 
in showing the means by which the Conservative minority of 
172 in the former year became the Conservative majority of 
367 in the latter. At various other periods, the principles, or 
the substitutes which did duty for principles, of the several 
political parties might be usefully indicated. English history 
for nearly two centuries has been, in a great degree, a history 
of party government, yet upon no point is it more difficult to 
find information conveniently arranged. The authors of this 
handbook say, very truly, that the “ course of history teaching 
in higher schools should be wider than it is at present; that 
It would be a 
great undertaking to do for foreign countries what has 
this for England; but cannot 
imagine a more useful work than to arrange the histories of 
France, Italy, and Germany in a similar way, or, if that were 
thought to involve a too minute study of foreign events, to con- 
struct a companion handbook for the history of Europe from 
the Christian era downwards. Whether Mr. Acland and Mr. 
Ransome have the opportunity of carrying out this scheme or 
not, they will, at all events, enjoy the credit of having indicated. 
by example the lines on which it should be carried out. 


For example, though 


it should be more European, less insular.” 


been done in volume we 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— 

Edited by the Rev. Samuel Cox. 

(fodder and Stoughton.) 





The Evpositor. 
Vol. IL. 


as interesting as usual. 


Second Series. 
The contents of this volume are 
Dean Plumptre contributes six papers on 
the bearing of Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions on Hebrew 
history, and Dr. Sanday and Mr. J. A. Beet deal with the Revised 
Version of the New Testament. Among other papers may be men- 
tioned those by Professor Wace on ‘“ Tatian’s Diatessaron,” and the 
Editor's on ‘ The Vision of Isaiah.” 

Porrry.—Songs and Sonnets of Spring-tine. By Constance C. 
W. Naden. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—The greater part of Miss 
Naden’s verse is of the serious kind. It shows occasional eloquence, 
good-taste, fair metrical skill, but hardly melody in any high 
sense of the word. In short, it is the thoughtful, praiseworthy 
work of a cultured person, who finds verse the only available way of 
expressing herself. But there is one poem of a more playful kind, 
which seems to us to show a real gift, of a humble kind, perhaps, 
which the writer may think scarcely worthy of her powers, but still 
real. ‘Six Years Old,” the soliloquy of a little girl in a garden, is 
quite delightful. 
quite as well as Miss Naden about astronomers, and mystics, and 
philosophers, and so forth, but very few have the gift of the particular 
kind of verse which we get in “Six Years Old,’’ a verse, too, for 


Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of people can write 


which there is a demand which the more serious writing does not 
call forth. Such a stanza as,— 
**T fancy the fair‘es make merry, : 
With thorns for their knives and their forks, 
They have currants for bottles of sherry, 
And the little brown heads are the corks,’’ 


is worth a dozen well-written and quite uninteresting sonnets. 
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Moods. ( J. Maclehose, Glasgow.)—The author of Moods has a 
sound philosophy of life; but it is given to but few, among whom he 
is certainly not found, to express philosophy in verse. As he com- 
plains, we see, in one of his poems of a critic’s “ undeft pen,”’ charit- 
ably excusing its feebleness by the supposition of inadequate poy, we 
shall let the writer speak for himself. This is how he enlarges on 
the text, “ God’s ordinance of death is blown on every wind ”’ :— 


“Our drain-pipes but conduct the gas 
From perilous purlieus of the sewer ; 
Onur clothes from wash are not so pure 
But that disease-germs with them pass ; 
Our doctor comes from other beds— 
Perhaps he comes to kill, not care— 
Tis hard his presence to endure, 
With such ideas in onr heads ; 
The book from Mudie’s—who can tell ?— 
May by some sick man have been held ; 
The cab I take, by shower compelled, 
May have conveyed some one unwell.” 
Things are not made the better by the obvious comparison which the 
form of this verse seems to challenge Poems. By Percy Tunnicliff 
Cowley. (Triibner.)—There is little to be said of this volume except 
that some of the “poems” have not even the form of verse, and that 
those which have the form have very little else. After all, to take 
specimens from two consecutive pages, there is not much to choose 
between,— 





“ Bat why should I 
Myself consider of all men 
The worst off?” 
And,— 
** Ob, my love, my little love, 
My joy, my life, my pride, 
What happiness it is to rove, 
And dream that you’re my bride! 
*Tis not deceiving fancy, mine, 
The whisper you’re my love ; 
No,—’tis a love as real and true 
As the star that shines above.” 
My Old Portfolio. (C. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The “ port- 
folio”? would have been a better abiding-place for these poems than 
thisvolume. Read to sympathetic friends in not too great a quantity, 
they might have been received with polite applause, but what can 
a critic who is bound to measure them by the standard of real 
poetry say of them? Nothing, we think, more favourable than 
this,—that the writer has read some good books and seen some 
famous places, and that these give just a faint tinge of interest to 
his common-place verse.- Siv Ballads of King Arthur. (C. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—These ballads are written for the purpose of 
giving children a foretaste of the Arthurian legend, which they are 
to read when they are older. The verse is fluent, but scarcely, we 
should say, attractive. What could be better for children than 
“J. J. Rs”? little book about King Arthur ? The Chapel, and 
other Poems. By E. Foxton. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
—There are verses here, chiefly of the religious kind, which 
strike us as being somewhat above the average commonly 
reached in this volume of occasional verse. Of what might have 
been written indifferently on either side of the Atlantic, there is little 
to be said. A more interesting piece is, “ She says to me, says Ann,” 
in which the speaker tells how he was asked by his wife to gather 
* just a buttercup from off her mother’s grave ;” and how he found 
the Boston of his youth swept away, and with it the chapel and its 
little graveyard. English folk, too, will read with interest the 
kindly and graceful “ Chester: an Acknowledgment.” 
may take a fair specimen of Mr. Foxton’s verse :— 


** God bless thee, dear old Chester, in thy basket and thy store, 
Thy goings-out and com 


g n, from henceforth, evermore! 
Thy children meet, where’er they roam, with welcomes warm as their:, 
And often cherish at their hearths some angel unawares. 
And when their life has done with thee, go up to sing and shine 
In that eternal Church most loved whose Founder ivine,— 
That holy p'ace within the veil, whose porches minsters are, 
By mortals built, and none more dear than thine, however fair.” 











From this we 




















——Anotker volume of verse from America, The Statues in the Block, 
and Other Poems, by John Boyle O'Reilly (Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
D.S.), has reached a second edition. Rhymes in Council: Aphorisins 
Versijied, By S.C. Hall. (Griffith and Farran.)—Here we have 
kindliness, good-sense, and right feeling expressed with the good- 





taste which we should expect from the literary experiences of the 
veteran author. ‘I write these verses,” says the author, in a touch- 
ing preface, in which he dedicates them to the memory of his wife, 
‘in the eighty-first year of my age.”——Gleams of Fun, by Bub 
Skryne (Child and Co.), it will be sufficient to mention. 
NoveLs.—Strange Chapman. By W. Marshall, B.A. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—The first of the three volumes is certainly 
not the best, though it gives promise of the very considerable excel- 
lence which the latter part of the tale developes. It is by way of 
prelude to the real story, and strikes us as being somewhat confused 
and melodramatic ; it would certainly have been much improved by 
being considerably shortened. But from the beginning of the second 
volume, which introduces to us the hero hard at work ino his first 
curacy, in a town so obviously Sheftield that the pseudonym might 
well have been spared, there is little fault to be found with the plan 
or the execution of the story. The manners and customs of the 
artisan class, as they were in the days when Mr. Broadhead ruled the 





trades-unions, are portrayed with a vigorous hand; the writer 
evidently knows what he is talking about. Another trades-union, so 
to speak, that of the Evangelical clergy of the town, is described with 
a severity yet more unsparing. The personal fortunes of the hero 
and his sister,. whose meeting, after years of separation, furnishes a 
scene of genuine pathos, are wrought into an excellent narrative; 
while the conclusion of the drama, especially the Nemesis that waits 
on the absorption of the soul in money-getting, is admirably wrought 
out. For conception and for execution, Strange Chapman rises con- 
siderably above the average of novels. The Great Tontine. By 
Capt. Hawley Smart. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—A novelist must 
be allowed a certain licence of imagination. Hence we must not 
quarrel with the postulate of an opera-house which pays to its share. 
holders an uninterrupted dividend of eight thousand a year. This 
splendid property is the subject of a “tontine.”’ A prelude describes 
the beginning of the speculation. When the main story begins, three 
shareholders, or rather the nominees of three shareholders, still sur- 
vive, the three being an impoverished peer with an interesting 
daughter, aspeculative attorney, and a maiden lady with an interesting 
niece. The nominee of the maiden lady has disappeared, and has to 
be searched for. The attorney seeks to effect a compromise, which 
he has very good reasons for wishing for, between his claims and the 
claims of the peer. The compromise is utilised to introduce the 
necessary element of love. It is a match between the attorney’s 
son and the interesting daughter; and this young lady has a 
lover, in the person of her cousin, the heir to the title. These three 
are the puppets, so to speak, in Captain Smart’s little play. He 
dresses them very well, makes them talk in a quite human 
fashion, and moves them in a lively and skilful manner. The book 
is somewhat carelessly and hastily written, and is certainly, in point 
of style, below what the author may be expected to do; but it is a 
bright, pleasant, readable story. For In the Springtime, by J. 
Henderson Browne, 3 vols. (Smith and Elder), we cannot say as 
much. The heroine is a neglected child, who has lived to her 
eighteenth year, or thereabouts, without seeing her father. She 
makes his acquaintance, and at the same time the acquaintance of a 
friend, an artist of the Bohemian type. The father is somewhat of a 
mauvais sujet, a fact which the daughter soon finds out, and does not 
fail to affirm pretty clearly, in spite of “ the loving friendship which,” 
she says, ( propos of their first mecting, “through good report and 
evil report, was to last their lives.” A very considerable part of their 
lives, as far as they are narrated in these volumes, is made up of the 
fiercest quarrels between the two. How any mortal constitution 
could have stood out against the agonies of emotion, not to 
speak of the considerable physical dangers, which make up the 
life of Ursula Desborough, it is impossible to imagine. At 
last, we come to a comparatively tranquil scene, where the Bohemian 
lover, after attempting to murder a more respectable rival, commits 
suicide. There is some ability displayed in the writing of the tale, 
but as a transcript of possible life and character, it seems to us 
wholly a mistake. Regarded as a book that is intended to 
entertain, it is no less distinctly a failure. A Heart’s Problein, 
By Charles Gibbon. 2 vols. (Chatto and Windus.)—It must 
be allowed that Mr. Gibbon succeeds in mystifying his readers. 
But we feel sure that when these readers learn how they have 
been mystified, they will feel some resentment. That a young 
man should not recognise the girl with whom he is in love, even 











though she should have been transmuted from a poor dressmaker 


into Colonel Cuthbert’s heiress, and that this heiress should 
have spent the first twenty years of her life as Mrs, O’Brien’s 
foster-daughter, constitute two very great demands upon the reader’s 
faith. The way in which the writer accounts for this latter compli- 
cation is improbable to the last degree. Considerable ingenuity and 
ability have been expended to very litile purpose in this story. Parts 
of it have a certain interest and attraction, but the whole is anything 
but a success. 

Scuoon Booxs —Meletemata ; 


and Verse, for Unprepared Translation. 


Select Latin Passages in Prose 
Arranged by the Rev. P. J. 
F. Gantillon, (James Thornton, Oxford.)—This is likely to be a 
The passages cover a wide range of Latinity, and 
vary reasonably in their degrees of diificulty. It might well serve a 
pupil during a considerable part of his time at school. 


very useful book. 


There are 
2asy passages, not exactly suited, indeed, to a beginner, but which 
would test the average “ fifth-form”’ boy, and there are others which 
a likely candidate for scholarships may profitably grapple with. We 
might, indeed, suggest some alterations. ‘‘Unseen” passages, to 
use the common term, should not be taken from books that have 
been probably read. This would exclude some of Mr. Gantillon’s 
selections from Cicero, since boys begin their acquaintance with him 
by reading the “ Pro Lege Manilia,” the “De Amicitia,” or the “De 
Senectute.’”’? Some of the Livy passages are well known. The death 
of Laocoon, and A/neas and Helen, from “ Atneid, ii.,” are too familiar 
for the purpose. We should have liked to have seen more o!d Latin. 
We are glad to sce two inscriptions, and should have welcomed more. 
—Gradatim, by H. R. Heatley, M.A., and H. N. Kingdon, B.A. 
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(Rivingtons), is a somewhat bold experiment. The authors have 
written a number of stories, in which they have tried to combine 
interesting matter and easy Latin. To make Latin easy and keep it 
jdiomatic is a task of notorious difficulty, which Messrs. Heatley and 
Kingdon have essayed not unsuccessfully. Whether the Romans ever 
wrote books for children may be doubted; if they did, their style 
may not have been very unlike some of what we get here. Some- 
times we should be inclined to object. ‘His verbis Centaurus 
occidit ” strikes us as neither particularly good nor particularly easy, 
for “with these words the Centaur died.” In the “ Touch of Gold,”’ 
again, we find, “Tum vir avarus mirum donum impetravit, omnia 
enim, quae suo corpore tangebat, in aurum mutata sunt.” Of 
course, what Messrs. Heatley and Kingdon really wanted to 
say, after donum, was, “that all that he touched with his 
body should become gold ;”” what they have substituted, as being 
easier, is out of place. The description of the exercise of the 
gift comes afterwards. Why describe “cui” verbs as “ verbs which 
we should expect to govern an accusative, but for some reason or 
other prefer the dative ?” Some reason or other” gives an idea of 
caprice. But why should a boy fancy that it is even possible for 
nubo, for instance, to govern anything but a dative? We notice 
aciibus on p. 23. We have another volame of Dr. J. White’s useful 
« Grammar School Texts,” The Eighth Book of Virgil’s Aneid, with 
a vocabulary (Longmans) ; and in the series of ‘Elementary Classics,” 
Cwsar: Scenes from the Fifth and Sixth Books of the Gallic War, by 
C. Colbeck, M.A. (Macmillan.)—The “scenes” are the attack on 
the winter camps in the winter of 54.53, and the account of the 
manners and customs of the Germans and Gauls. There is a useful 
introduction, historical and geographical, and a serviceable map. 
Ovid; the Pontic Epistles. Book IV. With Notes for Schools. By 
W. H. Williams, M.A. (Newman and Co.)—This is a very good 
and careful little edition of a part of Ovid which deserves being read 
more than it is. It is far more suited, for instance, for school use 
than the Heroides, the favourite of many teachers. The etymology 
is a strong point, and we should be inclined to say that it is made a 
little too much of ; but tLis is a fault on the right side. We cannot 
think that Mr. Williams is right in translating “exacta fide” (ix., 46) 
with “accurate fidelity,” though he has, we know, the dictionaries on 
his side. It must surely mean “demanding surety.” The consul 
has to let out certain sources of revenue (‘‘cuncta locare”’), and he 
would make the contractors give surety for their undertakings. 
Sophocles, ex recensione F. A. Paley, M.A. (Deighton and Bell), an 
edition of Mr. Paley’s last revision of the text, and forming one of 
the series of the ‘Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts.” Arnold’s 
Greek Prose Composition, edited and revised by Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 
(Rivington.) —That Mr. Abbott has greatly improved ‘‘ Arnold’s Greek 
Prose’? may be taken for granted. So practised and skilful a hand 
could hardly fail to leave its mark for good. But we cannot help think- 
ing that the book hardly admitted of being altered into one that should 
be really acceptable to newer ideas of teaching. It is intended, it 
will be remembered, for beginners, but who, dealing with beginners, 
would, unless he was hampered with a text-book, commence with 
divers exercises on the use of the article in Greek ? The ‘“ Article with 
Proper Names,” “The Article with Abstract Words,” are not things 
to be encountered by the learner. The so-called article is really a 
demonstrative pronoun, the uses of which are not a little complex in 
Greek, and should certainly be postponed. A Grammar of the 
French, Language, for pupil-teachers and the more advanced classes, 
by the author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” (National Society.)——Two 
little books, which will probably be found practically useful, are, The 
German Prepositions and the Cases which they Govern ; and German 
Colloquial Phraseology, by Samuel Galindo (Crosby Lockwood and 
Co.) ; but we cannot accept the author’s dictum that living languages 
should be acquired before the dead languages are 
we think that these living languages, whenever 
be learnt after Mr. Galindo’s method. 
to ignore the educational object. Nevertheless, the books may well 
be found of use. We have also to mention Geographical Reader 
for Elementary Schools, by Charlotte M. Mason (Edward Stanford) ; 
Social Economy Reading-book, by the Rev. W. L. Blackley (National 
Society) ; Edgeworth’s Tales and Great Englishmen, Short Lives for 
Young Children, volumes in the series of “* Bell's Reading-Books. (G- 
Bell and Sons.) Elements of Geometry, by Alexis Claude Clairault, 
translated by J. Kaines, D.Sc. M. Clairault’s treatise (tirst published 
in 1830) was an early attempt to provide a substitute for Euclid, 
and for the effort to connect the science at once with the practical 
art of the measurement of land, deserves attention. Questions on 
Stewart's Lesson in Elementary Physics, by T. W. Core, (Macmillan.) 
nite First Book of Knowledye, by Frederick Guthrie, F.R.S, 
(Marcus Ward and Co.), an excellent little volume, which may be 
briefly described as a text-book for object lessons. 

The Religion of the Future. By J. B. Crozier. (Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—Mr. Crozier hopes, by the aid of the suggestions 
thrown out in this book, with its rather ambitious title, to “unite 
religious thinkers of all classes in a common stand against materialism 
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Stevens, History of Methodism, 3 vols. cr Si O..-(Wesleyan Conference 





and atheism.” The current theological dogmas, at any rate in their 
popular form, he feels that he must “ brush aside,” and a “ religion 
of the future ”’ must be a worship of lofty ideals, which hitherto has 
been confined to a few select souls, but which is to become one day 
universal. In Carlyle and Emerson, to each of whom he devotes 
an essay, he finds “the best embodiments of the views which he 
wishes to enforce.” The writings of these eminent thinkers have 
inspired him with a conviction of the weakness and fallacy 
of materialistic and utilitarian reasonings. While there are 
some points of close affinity between the two men, there 
are, as he notes, wide divergencies, Carlyle taking his stand on 
hero-worship, and preaching order, obedience, and organisation ; and 
Emerson recognising more fully and distinctly the presence of a 
Godlike clement in man, on the strength of which he inculcates self& 
reliance, and is intolerant of any sort or kind of despotism. Mr. 
Crozier would, we think, have done well to explain what he means by 
saying that “‘ Carlyle would have the artist give us the literal facts, 
but that Emerson, on the contrary, would have him give us the soul 
of the facts.” Carlyle’s admirers (of whom Mr. Crozier is certainly 
one) would, if we mistake not, demur to this criticism, which would 
seem to imply that bare accuracy as to details is in itself enough to 
make a man an artist. This can hardly be our author’s mear 
As we should expect, he looks on Mr. Spencer’s philosophy as little 
better than a tissue of fallacies. the most extravagant of which is the 
attempt to get something like a religion, or, at any rate, religious 
emotion, out of his persistence of force. This he does, as Mr. Crozier 
remarks, by writing it in capital letters, when it has to represent the 
* Absolute.” With our author, we think that Carlyle and Emerson 
are more helpful than Mr. Spencer, but even their help is useful, 
chiefly in order to take us beyond themselves. 





Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Macaulay and Bacon. By James 
Spedding. With a Prefatory Notice by G. 8. Venables. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Spedding wrote this work, which is a 
detailed examination of Lord Macaulay’s famous essay, many years 
before his death. It preceded, in fact, his “ Life and Letters of 
Lord Bacon,’ but he was contert to leave it unpublished. Towards 
the end of his life, he saw reason to regret the suppression of this 
formal vindication of Bacon’s character, and prepared it for the 
press. That it is conclusive as against Macaulay can scarcely be 
doubted; that it does for Bacon’s character all that its writer 
expected it to effect, can scarcely be granted. Its appearance will 
be welccme, though, indeed, in these busy times even so interesting 
a question can hardly be expected to retain the attention of many, 
because it completes the labours of a life devoted with singular unity 
of purpose to one great work. Of this life, Mr. G. 8S. Venables has 
given us a sketch that seems, so pleasing a picture does it give of “a 
scholar and a gentleman,” all too short. Mr. Spedding’s career was 
one of uneventful labour, though it included one remarkable incident. 
He refused, in 1847, the office of Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, made to him by Lord Grey, on the retirement of Sir James 
Stephen. ired for 
the country at a very moderate stipend, f every 
one but himself, they would have been exceeding valuable. He con- 
sistently declared that he was not fit for the post, humorously remark- 
ing, in reference to the opinion of his friends, that it “ was fortunate 
he was by when the decision was taken.” 


Six years before, his services could have been sect 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Ti is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the Srxc- 
raton Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. The First of these Sup- 
plements will be issued with the Srnctator for February 11th, 
1882; and Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing 
Ofice not later than the VW icra detail the date inentioned. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
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FAST COLOURS. 
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HINDLEY’S 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
CHINTZE me HINDLEY and SONS, 


290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


1{(URTAIN S.—The Queen says :—** Messrs, 

J LIBERTY and CO. have submittel to our 

LI BERTY’S inspection a new material for bedroom curtains 

aud furniture, for which we venture to predict a 

great success. It is neither a cretonne nor a chintz, 

but is remarkably soft, without being flimsy, and it 

| falls into very graceful folds in consequence. It is 

| printed with Oriental designs, in a variety of tints 

and shades, most tastefully combinel, There are as 

yet but three patterns, called respe tively Lahore, 

Mirzapore, and Arunzabad. It is not too much to 

y that they are simply exquisite, more especially the 

Mirzapore, of which there are no less than eight 

different varicties, We only add that the price of the 

material in et (nearly a yard wide) is very low.’ 
All Patterns Post Free. 

| astern Art Stores, 218, 220 Regent Street. 
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FABRICS. 


“A household laxury in all 
quarters of the globe.” 
Sanitary Record, 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 
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TABLE WATERS.” 


ee MAGAZINE, FEBRUARY, 1882. No. 626. 
New Series, No. CXLVI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
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London: Lonamans and Co, 
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Has been celebrated for more than halfa century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 

ROWLANDS’ teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl. like whiteness, strengthens 

the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
Health depe onds in a great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
| polishing the teeth aud keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 
Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row. 


ODONTO 
| lands’ Odonto. 


“The Best Ne neural dnavient Wi ater 
HUNYADI 


—* LONDON MEDICAL cenhe.” 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors Vv. LIEBIG, VIR- 
age oly AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
&ec , &e. 

The name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genwineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


JANOS. 





ART AND LETTERS: 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Fine Art and Fiction. 


Conducted by J. COMYNS CARR. 


Price 1s; or, including postage, 1s 23d. 
Subscription, 12s per annum ; or, including postage, 15s. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


ConTENTS. 
KERMESSE in the MIDDLE-AGES. (Frontispiece.) 
Engraved by F. MEAULLE from the Picture by ADRIEN Moreau. 

. MILITARY PAINTERS. 

With Six Engravings after Ernest Crofts, A.R.A., Pils, De Neuville, 

and Berne-Bellecourt. 
2. GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO. 

With Six Illustrations, 
5. The PRINCE of WALES’S INDIAN COLLECTION, (Conelusion.) 

With Two Illustrations. 


> 


4, A KERMESSE in the MIDDLE-AGES. 
5. A NEW LIFE of RAPHAEL. 

With Three Illustrations from Raphael’s Drawings. 
6. Story, ‘POST MORTEM.” 


By the Authoress of ‘German Home Life.” 
7. ART NOTES, 
HanpsoME ReADING-CaAses, for holding Three Numbers of the 
Magazine, are now ready. Price 2s 6d each. 





PRESS NOTICES. 

**Vies with the leading Art publications of London and Paris.’’—Daily Tele. 
graph. 

‘*Sumptuously printed on fine paper, in Jarge folio form, and accompanied by 
illustrations of artistic value, the new periodical seems like sly to win a permanent 
place in public favour, Daily News. 

“*The typography, paper, and general finish are all that could be desired.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Well written, beautifully printed, and illustrated with engravings of such 
merit that they are worthy of being framed.’’—Morning Post. 

‘We wish the new magazine all succe:s, and gladly welcome this praiseworthy 
effort to bring the highest forms of art within the reach of all classes,’’—Saturday 
Review, 

“A very creditable production in every respect, well calculated to create a 
favourable impression,’’—Globe. 

** Clear and elegant printing, many good and some first-rate illustrations, and 
papers of various kinds, all of which are more or less thoughtful, and graceful, 


; and readable. The story, ‘An Ill-Considered Blow,’ is of phenomenal excel- 


lence.”’—Atheneum. 
**A splendid shilling’s-worth.’’—Guardian. 
** An excellent shilling’s-worth.’’—Bazaar, 
**A wonderful shilling’s-worth.” ”—_World. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 30s, 2 
New and Important Work by the Author of “‘ The Life of George the Fourth.” 


A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH STAGE 
from the RESTORATION, CHIEFLY in CONNECTION with the PATENT 
THEATRES. By Percy Fitrzarrarp, Author of ‘ The Life of George the 
Fourth,” “‘ The Life of David Garrick,’”’ &c. 

** In this the whole course of the Stage is set forth as ina pedigree, by doen. 
ments such as the patents, licences, suspensions by the Chamberlain, &c.; the 
progress of each great theatre is followe ul, and the connection of the pe rformers 
with each is traced, The author believes that no history upon this plan has yet 
been offered to the puble.”’—Preliminary Annouueement in the Atheneum, Decem- 
ber 24th, 1881 
Now ready, in 1 yo!. 8vo, price 10s 6d, with Twelve Coloured Illustrations, a NEW 

WORK on COACHES and COACHING. 


ROAD SCRAPINGS. By Martin E. Haworth, 
late Captain 60th Rifles, Queen’s Foreign-Service Messenger, M.F.H., &., 
Author of ‘f The Silver Greyhound.” 

“A past age is revived in these lively and entertaining pages. The Captain is 
an enthusiastic whip, but his advice on coaching matters is imparted in the most 
pleasant manner, and he is so full of anecdote, that the most general reader will 
be amused.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


PALMS and TEMPLES: Incidents of a Four 
Months’ Voyage on the Nile. With Notes upon the Antiquities, Scenery, 
People, and Sport of Egypt. By Joz1an B. ArnoLp. Prefatory Notice by 
Epwin Arnoup, Author of * The Light of Asia,” &e. [ Immediately. 


Ready this day, price One Shilling. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, for February (No. 


175). 
NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
BEST for HER. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 


PENDER Cupuip), Author of ** Dennis Donne,’ ‘‘ Eyre of Blendon,” &e. 
vols. 


CYNTHIA: a Tale of Two Lovers. 


New Writer. 2 vols. 


The DUKE’S SWEETHEART. By Richard 


DowtinG, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of Killard,’’ ‘* The Husband’s Seeret,” Ke. 
3 vols. 
* A clever and even fascinating extravaganza.’’—Standard,. 


A powerful and decidedly exciting book.’’—Athenewum, 


DANDY. By Jean Middlemass, Author of 


* Sackcloth and Broadcloth,” &e. 3 vols. 

Shows not only careful observation, but a most unnsnal insight into, and 
appreciation of, the standard of ideas and morals among the poor. If the author 
does not equal Dickens in the former respect, in the latter she has distinctly 
surpassed him.”-—Academy. 


ACOSTLY HERITAGE. By Alice O'Hanlon, 


Author of ‘* Horace McLean.”’ 3 vols. 
**An ingeniously developed story. .....Eva Northbrooke is a pleasant heroine, 
and her selfish brother is cleverly drawn.’’—Athenwwin. 


By a 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


O79 


ain, 


Crown 8yo, pp. 
BREEN’S 

A Novel. 

By W. D. HOWELLS. 


cloth, price 6s, 


DR. PRACTICE. 


London: TRUBNER and co., Ludgate Hill. 


NOTICE.—_READY THIS DAY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A GRAPE from a THORN. By James 


Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE AM AMERICAN ‘WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street, 

(Next to St. James’s Hall), 

HAS THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 
Prices, in Silver Cases, from £2 10s; in Gold Cases, from £8 Ss. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS & PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the Company, 
67 Regent Street. 

Loxpon” LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 

Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to countr y and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





Londos on. 








(‘Semper aliquid novi ex Africa,’’) 
ASK at the LIBRARIES FOR 
The NEW BOOK of TRAVEL and EXPLORATION 


UGANDA and the EGYPTIAN SOU D AN; ; 


an Account of Travel in Eastern and Equatorial Africa. 
dence of Two Years at the Court of King Mtesa, and a Descriy 
Slave Districts of Bahr-el-Ghazel and Darfour. With a new Maj 


miles in these Provinces, namerous Illustrations, and Anthropolo 
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ate l, and Geographical Notes. By R. W. FELKrs, Log G. 
Ap 3 Wiison, M.A. Oxon., F.R.G.S. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
a he book includes Mr Wi lson’s journey from Zu zibar to Rs 

the first European who has crossed tl 


voyages from Ntebbi to Kagei; o hws coasted i its western shores 

Mr. Felkin reached the Lake by the Nile | Fonte, after having b *k 
up for forty days in it = pesti lential marshes; he visited the Albert Lake az 
the Murchison Falls, anc xl through Ui nyor: a. He was the first 
man to sve the two gre : e resided for some months i 
i , together with Mr. j 
o her Majesty. On the 
»s of the Bahr-el-Ghaze 
hty-six days, During 


en b 

















th imports int ¢ countrie 


ing 2,000 miles in eig 
structed the above map. 


RUSSELL (W. H., LL.D.) —HES SPER OT HEN 













Notes from the Western World. A Reeord of a Ramble thronzh pa *t of 
United States, Canada, and the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 1381 
By W. H. Russeui, LL.D. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 24s [ Ready. 
A Visit tothe Atlantie States and Cities—New York, Boston, Phi ‘ 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond ; to Canada (inelnding a s ! 
Governor-General at the Citadel, Quebec), Montreal, Toront 
Cities—Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwankee ; : ourne y 
Western States—st. Paul’s, Minneapolis, ¢ Couneil Bln ffs: t 
Ricky Mountains, New Mexico, Santa Fé, San Frane 
Valley ; the Mining C'ties . Le mavil le rapt . - 
President Garfield, Mr. Leay Bl Attorne y- General } | 
Sherman, General Sheridan, &e. 
MAGYARLAND : a Narrative of Travel 
through the Snowy C rp Athiansand Great Alfuld of the Magyar. B F 
of the c arpathian Society (Diploma of 1881), and Anther of “The i 
Alis.”’ 2 vols. 8vo, clot hh extra, with about 120 Woodeuts from the Aut 
own Sketches and Drawing 
The Illustrations, exeeuted by the Author, consist of $ Fall-pac iv- 


ings and 120 Vignettes of both Figure and Liundscap 





TIMES, January 26th. 

‘Every page of the se two volumes has a chirm quite inte} of t 
novelty of the subject. We have indicated that the a :thoress i rti 
both with pen an i pen neil; and through all there is a pervali w 
life in every guise, such a tenler eye for human joy and sorro itr 
prthos and 5 vennine humour, and sue “h perfect skill in grou} t vou 
stands as far avove the ordinary tourist’s narrative as a pictnre gallery does 
above an atlas.’ 


“© Mazyarland’ is certain to become a pe manent favourite.” 


CHRISTOW ELL. By Re D. Bu 


3 vols. 


ACKMORE. 


A LAODICEAN. By Tuomas Harpy. 5 vols. 
WAITING. By A. M. Hopxrtyson. 8 vols 


NOAH’S ARK: : 


‘ bs bo y | oo 

i Contribution to the Study 

of Unnatural History. By Pur Rowtnsoy, Author of “In My Indian 
Garden,” &e. 1 vol., 12s 6d. mead y 


SCHWATKA’S SEARCH: 


Ar:tic in Search of the Franklin Remains. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON; 


ophy. Cloth extra, 8s 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE in the REIGN 


VICTORIA. By Henry Mortey, LI a With a 40 mee Front 
some Hundreds of Faec-similes of the Signatures of Authors, See ud Hi-tien, 
c’oth extra, 2: 


The LAND 


or, Life in Holland. 


Sledging in 


With Maps and Cuts, 12-6 


his Life 


Philos 


spiees, giving 









of DYKES and WINDMILLS 


By F. 8. Birp. Crown 8vo, 12s 6:i. 


“9 


PATHWAYS of PALESTINE. By Canon 
Tristram. With 22 Magnificent Permanent Photographs of Vie in the 


Holy Land. 


A LADY 


Transvaal. By Mrs. Heckrorp. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES 


WALES. By Wier Sixes. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, cl 


HER MAJESTY’S PRISONS. 


has tried their Effects and Defects. 


CHARITIES of LONDON, for 1882 


Handbook of more than 900 Charitable le stitutions and Pt 


Folio, cloth extra, 31s 61. 


TRADER; or, Adventures in 


1 vol., cloth extra, 10s 64. 


in OL D SOU TH 


1 


th extra, 13 


dy One who 


? 
the 
bi 


2 vols., 25s. 








obj cts , date of formation, aldress, income, expenditm . a i 
secretary. Edited and Revised by CHARLES MACKESON 13m0, 
1s Gd; sewed, Ls. 
Tr Y — 
SAINTS and their SYMBOLS: a Compani 
to the Churches and Picture Galleries of Europe. 5: 63. 


London : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

n WATER COLOURS. 

The WINT ER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
DAILY, from 10 to 5. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 
6d. On Saturday and Monday evenings, from 7 to 9; 


admission, 6d 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
5 Pail Mall East. 


GPs SVENOR GALLERY. 








R¢ ISVENORG ALLERY. WINTER 
HIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW 
OPEN, from 10 till 6, with a Collection of Water- 
lour Dy igs, and a complete COLLECTION of 
£G.F. WATTS, R.A., forming the first 
sries of Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating 
t orks of the most eminent living Painters— 
Aduissiop, 1s; Season | Tickets, 5s. 


R OYAL AGRICUL iTU RAL 
v coL LLEG E, CIRENCESTER. 


hed by Royal Charter, 1845. 

ence aud Practice of Agriculture. 

s Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
nts, Surveyors, Colonists, &e. 

GE F ARM, for the practical instruction 
urrounds the College, with which it 
and is a fine mixed Farm of about 



























For ix 


The COI 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DrKE or Mariponovan, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
R ght Hon. the Ear. or Duce, Chairman. 
Hon. the Ear BATHURST. 
nt Hon, Sir Micuaet E. Hicks-Beacu, Bart., 
Lieut. Col. R. Nice. F. Kryescortr, C.B., M.P. 
Gronse T. J. SoTHERON-Estcovurt, Esq., M.P. 
ROSE L. Gopparn, Esq. 
E arp Be WLY, Esq. 
LIAM JOHN Epmonps, Esq. 
Major 7 Tr. W. CHESTER MASTER, MP. 
} ectns of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
‘izes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 


SION hezins JANUARY 


SCIENTIFIC 
‘ION, UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— 
e dig eicn (including practical work) 
s Exan tion, will begin in January at St. 
artholomew’s Hos spital and “College, and will be 
tinned till the Examinations in July. The Class 
» Candidates who are not Students of the 

as well as to Students. 

































any.—Rey. G. Henslow, M.A., Cbrist’s Coll. 
er on Botany to "the Hospit: ul. 
rian Moore, M.D., St. Cuth.’s Coll. 


‘er on Comparative ’ Anatomy to the 


2. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
nistry. 

a4 omack, B.Sc. 
s to the Hospital. 

Co ourse (including chemicals), to 

Hospital, & 8s; to others, £10 10s. 

ay rv ascertained on applies ution per- 

tter to the WARDEN, the College, 


(London), 











Hospital, E.C, ‘A handbook 
fo plication, 
O- L a EGE H O M E 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDF ORD SQUARE, 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
Excellent, refreshing, and in: 
Sonstitution. Sold by Chemists, 





ee sLOUS EFFECTS.” 
* Nove rg 21st, 1881. I have a Dr. 
Pult nic Wafers for over fourteen years, 











vellous effects they have 
they seem to act like 
specdy relief. They are also in- 
e speakers and sivgers. (Signe), 
P.S., Stanley Square, Staley- 
nsumption, bronchitis, coughs, 
eath, phlegm, pains in “the 
» instantly relieved and 
rs, which tas ste sage tege 


Hs JOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
ILLS.—Coughs, Influenza.—The soothing 
rti cse@ medicaments render them well 

11 diseases of the Inngs. In com- 

za, the Pills taken internally and 

red externally are exceedingly effi- 
renza is epidemic, this treatment 

t, and surest. Holloway’s Pills and 

he blocd, remove all obstructions to 

n throug gh the lungs, relieve the 

r tubes, and render respiration free, 

ing the strength, irritating the nerves, 

Such are the ready means 

afilcted with colds, coughs, 


d the 
coughs ; 
































bre ther complaints by which’so m: ny 
are and permanently afflicted in most 





countries. 


BLAIR’'S GOUT PILLS. 


TE Great RemMEpY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
pain is quickly relieved, and 
by this celebrated Medicine. 
e no restraint of diet during their 
n to prevent the disease attacking 








any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 





‘ UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 


Paid-up Capital ... cor +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund van £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thr = the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and F 

ILLS on ie ‘COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Li — Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed —.. . £2,500,009 
Capital Paid up . 250,000 
Life Funds, in "Speci: al Tr us st for Life 

Policyholders, excced sel 660,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... — 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, KE. 

West-End Oftices—8 Pall Mall, London, § WW. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross , Loudon, 
ESTaBLisuEn 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 





ality. 

_JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
wUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES 
K Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 


$.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances at moderate rates, 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Tmmediate settlement of Claims. 


_ XIXrm CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 

ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 
Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence (Chairman), 
Mark H. Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, 
and Ge ~~ o Dwellings Company (Deputy- -Chair- 
man), F athe Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George 

Palmer, MB, Mary E. Richardson (Member of the 

School Board for London), and Henry Rutt. 

This Society affords the means of investing money 
in large or small sums with complete safety at good 
interest. Shares £10 each. Interest 5 per cent., 
paid half-yearly. Deposits received at 4 per cent. 
Withdrawal up to £10 at three days’ notice. Pro- 
spectus free of 
FREDERICK LONG, 

Manager and Secretary. 





ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps, 











ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FaTAL ACCIDENTS AT Sra, 
AILWAY “PASSENGERS? 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Accidents of all kinds, 

The —. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £249 000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

1,700 
HAS BEEN PAID "AS "COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing éross, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, N, Secretary. — 
iss. BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Cirenlar 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
March 31st, 1880. 
FISHER’S 
THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
CUTLERY. 
OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIaBILiry, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
SCRIBED CAPITAL, £1 3000, 000, 
Bonvs ALLOWED TO poy AFTER Five Years, 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
1 9 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
W. E.C., LONDON. 
PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 








KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, 
DELICIOUS, 


and MELLOW. 
and VERY WHOLESOME. 





The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE. 


IN 


CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE 


OF 
SAUCE, 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, “LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


is ge nuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Oilmen generally. 


ALL WHO 


SUFFER 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. 


UNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where § a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 


please ant and reviv ing, and relieves he: ulac hes. 


Sold by all Chemists, 2 2s 9d a hottle. 


— Dr. DUNBAR, 


care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E. 





NELSON'S 


“BLANC 


MANGE, 


ALMOND, LEMON, AND VANILLA FLAVOUR, 


READY FOR USE. 


IN TINS Is EACH. 
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HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

for FEBRUARY, 1882, price 2s 6d. 
TuE CLOTURE AND THE Torres. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Sherbrooke. 


Tus REVISION OF THE Frencu ConstitcuTion. By 
M. Joseph Reinach. : ; 
THE USELESSNESS OF VIVISECTION. By Mrs. 


ingsford, M.D. 
Eg emey By F. B. Thurber (Member of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce). 
Tur WISH TO BELIEVE: A DIALOGUE IN A CATHOLIC 
CottEGE. By Wilfrid Ward. 
PouiTical, OPPORTUNISM. 
Blandford. 
THE BABYLONIAN ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE, 
the Rev. Dr. Wright. 
Orrum AND Enaianp’s Duty. By Storrs Turner. 
Tue CONFLICT IN GERMANY. By Karl Blind. 
Tye GRIEVANCES OF THE Farmers. By James Ww. 
Barclay, M.P. : 
THe PROPOSED CHANNEL TUNNEL. By Admiral 


ord Dunsany. 
. KEGAN PavL, TreNncuH, and Co., London. 


NOW READY FOR FEBRUARY. 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
T H E ARGOS Y. 


CONTENTS. 

1. Mrs. Raven’s Temptation. Chap. 5. In the 
Temple.—Chap. 6. The Front Parlour and the 
Back.—Chap. 7. Greek meets Greek.—Chap 8. 
In the Lawyer's Office. Illustrated by Robert 
Barnes. 

2. AMONG THE DAISIES. 

3. A Mystery. By Johnny Ludlow. 

4. In THE Buack Forest. By Charles W. Wood. 
With Illustrations. 

5. Our AMATEUR CONCERT. 

6. Tue Last ELM IN THE AVENUE. 


7. How. 
SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 


By the Marquis cf 
By 








Now ready. 

Second Edition of THE ARGOSY, for 
JANUARY, containing the Opening 
Chapters of “Mrs. Rayen’s Tempta- 
tion;” “A Mystery,” by Johnny Ludlow; 
and “In the Black Forest,” by Charles 
W. Wood. 

“The ‘Argosy’ for January, 1882, is literally laden 
with golden grain.’’—Western Mail. 

“Under the editorship of Mrs. Henry Wood, the 
* Argosy’ is entitled to rank with the best periodicals 
of the day. The demand by the public continues to 
inerease.’’—Morning Post. 

“From the opening chapters of ‘Mrs. Raven’s 
Temptation,’ we affirm it to be one of the best stories 
that have appeared in this delightful magazine,” — 
Yarmouth Gazette. 

“Mr. Charles Wool’s ‘In the Black Forest’ is 
exceedingly interesting.’’—Figaro. 

“ Asa descriptive writer, Mr. Charles Wood has few 
equals—still fewer superiors.’ —Yarmouth Gazette. 

“Mr. Charles Wood’s charmingly-written and 
charming-illustrated sketches on the Black Forest. A 
capital number.” —Sportsman, 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 

_____New Burlington Strect, London, W. 
OURNAL of EDUCATION, 

151, for FEBRUARY, price 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

OccastonaL Notes:—Tue Cove For 1882—Mr. 
THRING ON TEACHERS’ TRAINING—BRUSSELS 
EcoLE MODELE—DIVERSIONS OF AN EpucatIionist 
—IrisH Want, &e. 

CLOISTER ScHoots.—II. By H. Baumann. 

WHAT DOES TRAINING Do FOR TEACHERS ? 

EpvcaTion Socrery—Mrs. Bryant ON H. SPENCER, 

CONGRESS OF FRENCH TEACHERS. 

“Men, WOMEN, AND Poetry.” 

CORRESPONDENCE :—Mr. WILson ON MorALITY—Mr. 
— ON TRAINING—PLay IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, 
aXe. 

REVIEWS :—Brownina's EpvucaTionaL THFORIES— 
GITCHSHMANN’S LockKE—CorniIsu's CRoMWELL, &c. 

ScHooLs AND UNIVERSITIES : In1sH NEws. 

Prizes ror MarcH:—FRENCH TRANSLATION, £2 2s; 
ENGLISH SONNET, £2 2s, 

JOHN WALKER and Co., 96 Farringdon Street, E.C. 


| Gold Meda’, Paris, 1873. _ First Award 
} and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 


ieee! Boot —- 
FRY’S qyRy’s CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA F *¢ Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition, the First, and the ovly First, Order of 
Merit, for their OLD IRISH WHISKY, by a Special 
Jury, after the fullest examination confirmed by a 
Government analysis. Quotations on application to 
DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish _Dis- 
tilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beau- 
fort Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 
LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 1s, 
22 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 


No. 








CRAMER’S NEW _ PIANOFORTES. 





OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning) ... 10 Guineas 


FIVE ,, a (never requires tuning) ... ‘sai 13 a 

3 o. (Studio)... acs ee aaa aaa ig 16 9 

e ee (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case 20 a 

+5 be < in American Walnut Case ... aa 22 ‘a 

“2 oa < in Oak Case ... ree aaa Ae P jie Jae te 

a #4 me in Black and Gold Case __..... aa ia “aa, ae " 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from aa 25 » 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 





Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Lazce Provits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 


Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


READING MERCURY.—“ With most satisfactory results to their clients."——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—“ A considerable profit is shown in their operations..—-~CATHOLIC TIMES. —‘ The profits aro 
practically indefinite,"——STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—*“ Recommends itself as being both safe and 
lucrative.’——-WORCESTER HERALD.—“ No danger of the investor getting out of his depth."—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructious.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 


YEARLY, AT AGE 30 NEXT BIRTHDAY, UNDER 


£1,000 
Ordinary Early Bonus Policies payable one month after proof of death. TRAVELLING and RESIDENCE 


allowed in most parts of the World, from the outset, and at end of three years, 
World wide, feee of charge; Entitled fo Rank for Bonzs. 











AT DEATH FOR 


Indisputable through Errors or Omissions. 
Liable only to reduction in amount on non-payment of Premium 
FIRE INSURANCE. 
Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable term?, 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATION AL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EDINBURGH :— | LONDON :— 
35 St. ANDREW SQuaRE. WiILLtam Star 


3 Kinc 


aT, E.C. 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 
N E A V E’S INFANTS 
| AND 
INVALID S. 


and highly nutritious.” 


FOR 
FOOD 


Lancet.— Carefully prepared, 
British Mepicat Journat.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
EVERYW WHOLESALE or E MANUFACTORERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO. Fordingbridge, Eagiand. 
- a ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


SOLD TH 


ERE. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low. 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading 


analyses), 





purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout tho 
pany’s Extract, which, for favour ani singdom, 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competeut An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


authorities to be the best. IOUS IN A 





PECULIARLY EFFICAC 
’ AND WEAK DIGEST 
Ask for the Lichig COMPANY'S Extract, 


and see that uo other is substituted for it. 


L CASE5 OF DEBILITY 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue ink across Label. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—Se2 the Times, July 13th, 18 4 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Cu jyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1856 :—‘‘Is preseribed by scores of 
tioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want 2 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NE 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYN® 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLISS, &e 








yrthodoz practi. 
j fill a place.” 


RALGIA, 






CAUTION.—None genuine without the words * Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE HLORBODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical timouy accomp’ each hottie 
SoLe Manvuractvurer—J, T. DAVENPORT Great Russell C. In Potties, Ls Lid, 2s 9d, 43 61. 
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JOURNAL 


YEARLY, 30s. 


THE ART 


MONTHLY, 





2s 6d; 








The Illustrations will, therefore, consist of a fine series of 


LINE ENGRAVINGS, 
Taken from the Works of our principal Artists. Amongst them may be named 
“ The Siesta,” by C. E. Parverni (lent by his Royal Highness Prince Lroronp) ; 
E, Mirnais, R.A. (two engravings); J. E. Crorts, A.R.A.; F. W. W. Tornam; 
B, Buraess, A.R.A. 


There will also be Engravings of Statuary after J. E. Bornm, R.A., C. B, 


Biren, A.R.A., and others. 


ETCHINGS. 
The Etchings, which have caused a large increase in the circulation of the 
ll include Plates by and after J. A. McN. Wuisttrr, L. Fuamena, J. 
MacWurrtar, A.R.A., Brcnet Deparnes, ALMA Tapema, R.A., Mrs. ALLINGHAM, &e. 


FAC-SIMILES. 
Her Mascsry trp Quren having been pleased to allow Fac-similes to be made 
of Drawings in the Royal Collection at Windsor, and the Trustees of the British 





Musezm having also given permission for Fac-similes to be made of Drawings in 
the Print Room, ries of the finest reproductions will be issued. 


Special attention will be directed to the ENaravixcs on Woop, and prizes are 
the best specimens of English Wood — 


Tlastrate a “ ers on English Ports and Harbours, French Cities, Architecture, 
and Biographi ' Artists will be given, 
Agr Manvr CTU be represented by some important Papers on Merau 


vings made under the supervision of the late Sir Digby Wyatt, 


] 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
DRAWINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS 





DA VINCI. 





By Henry 


THD INITIAL LETTERS OF THE EARLY PRINTERS. By G. R. Reperave, 
Illustrated. 


THE PORT OF HULL. By Arruver Grirrirus.  Tilustrated, 


THE TRUE REL on OF THE PAINTER’S ART TO ARCHITECTURE. 


S TOWER, FLORENCE. Illustrated. 
AN ART COLLECTOR. By Epwin Stowe, 
ARTISTIC METAL WORK. Illustrated. 


ES—Mr. Brert’s Srvupro. Illustrated. 





PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ETCHING. BY THE LOCH-SIDE. Drawn and Etched by Jonny 


MacWurrter, A.R.A, 


ENGRAVING. A tae DA. Engraved by F. Tlonn, after the Picture by 
EB. Pervaint, in the possession of H.R.H. the Duke of 


= any. 


FAC-SIMILE. A Drawing by Lroxarpo pa Vrxer, from the British 


Maseum., 


Proofs of Mr. MacWhirter’s Etching, “ BY THE LOCH-SIDE,” may be 


5 
had fi the pr u al Prin tselleis, Di tce 21s. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





NEW STORY. 

NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

for FEBRUARY contains the First Part of a New 

Story, entitled, 

“ DAMOCLES.” 
By the AUTHOR of “ FOR PERCIVAL.” 
The Story will be Illustrated by Mr. W. Smatr. 

London: Smirx, snciiniae and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On January 30th (One Shilling), No. 266, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by Grorcr 
pu Maurier and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

Damoctrs. By the Author of ‘For Percival,” 
(With an LIlius stration.) Chap. 1.—Portraits. 2 
—Miss Conway is perplexed, : 

A MopEeRN Sonirary. 

** Let Nosopy Pass.”’ 





A Guardsman’s Story. 

AN EPILOGUE ON VivisecTION. By Edmund Gumey. 

THE SOCIAL STATE OF THE HEBRIDES Two Centuries 
AGO, 

ODDITIES OF PERSONAL NOMENCLATURE. 

SENIOR WRANGLERS. 

3 TO A LApY WHO WAS ROBBED OF HER JEWELS, 

Sir Francis Hastings Doyle. 

Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chapter 
42,—Bob as a Reformer, 43.—Bob as an Orator, 
£4,.—Two More Proposals, 


London: Smiru, Erper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


I LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, 1882, No. DOCXCVI.  Prici 








2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
On SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS.— 
V. JuLieT (Concluded), 
Tup Fixep Periop.—Par 
BisHor THIRLWALL’S Letrons. 





PENTOCK,. 

ROMANCE IN BusIness, 
ELECTRIC PRoGress. 
IRELAND’S FATE.—BRITAIN’s 
a BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 


\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
a No, 258, for FEBRUARY, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1. Forrune’s Foot, By Julian Hawthorne, Chaps. 
10.13. 

2. A SrventerntH Century Wortny—Sir Simmox 
Harcourt. By Thomas Hughes, a 

3. Tue Grear Discovery at THEBES, By Rev. W. 
J. Loftie. 


WARNING, 


!, THE Frencu Derrerion Potice, By M. Laing 
Meason, 

5. PoEM. 

6. THE STAGE ASTT Is. 

7. Emigration Fon Wourn, By Adelaide Ross, 


8. Rossetti's NEw Porms. By J. A. Symonds, 

9 Tue INpusrxtts oF THE UNITED STATES IN RELAs 
TION TO THE hi ARIFF. By the Right Hon. Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, M.P. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
iV, pric =e lait. . 
_ C ON’ 1 9) MPOR. VR ia "REVI EW. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
AGricvuLturnaAL Derrrsston. By the Duke of Arg 
Tue Funcrions Or WeEaLtTH. By W. H. Mallock 
Free THOUGHT--FRKENCH AND ENGLISH. By W. 8 
Lilly. 
How Money pors irs Work. By Professor Bonamy 
Price. 
THE ART OF WAT By Harry Quilter. 
THE CRISIS IN SER . By O. K. 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF Lonpon. By th 
Chamberlain of Loneon,. 
Tue Rise or THE Mippie Cass. By M. G. Mulhall 
Has SCIENCE YET FOUND A NEW BASis FOR MORALITY ? 
By Goldwin Sinith. 

STRAHAN and Co,, Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 
‘beeen QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 205 5, is pul blished THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1, THe Revisep ENGLisH VERSION OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. 


yl] 



















2. AMERICAN POLITICS AND PARTIES. 
3. Str CHARLES LYELL. 

4, THE JACOBIN CONQUEST. 

5. DARWIN ON EARTH-WORMS, 

6, THE CoMTe DE MONTLOSIER. 

7. FISHES AND THEIR Hapirs, 

8. THE LIBERAL Work OF 'fwo YRARS. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ae EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
for JANUARY, is just published, 
‘ONT: NTS. 
1, TAINE’S CONQUEST OF THE JACOBINS. 
MovERN ITALIAN PoRTS—COssa AND CARDUCCI. 
JHE Lire OF Mr. (¢ EN, 
ELECTRO-MOTIVE POWER, 
TUNIS AND CARTHAG ¢, 
IrIsH D) INTENT. 
ANCIENT ANIMALS OF SovTH AMERICA. 
. PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, 
9, THE BONAPARTES. 
10. Du CuHAILiu’s LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
ll. A Wuie Reve 
London: LONGMANS 
C. BLAcK. 
NENTRAL STATION for VIENNA 
—See the BUILDER (4d, by post, 43d).—View, 
New School, York; and the Pa‘ace of Don Pedro, 
Seville—Design for r lock Paper—Ec.nomy to be 
Effected by the Builécr—Earliest View of London— 
Artist'e Treatment of Tronwork—Architectural In- 
consistencies — Auts — Richard Cosway, &e,—No. 45 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 











DNS Orie oot 





and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 














Yura 
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POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





By the AUTHOR of “GEORGE GEITH,” &e. 
The SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. 


J. H. Rippr11, Author of ‘The Mystery in 
Palace Gardens,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The description of ‘plain old Rab’s’ home and 
of the other city haunts are as realistic as pictures of 
the old Dutch school, and admirably biend power, 
pathos, and humour.’”’—Morning Post. 


By Lady VIOLET GREVILLE. 
ZOE, a GIRL of GENIUS. By the 


Author of “ Faiths and Fashions,’ &c. In3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


“The brilliant anthoress is true to life, and 
emineutly attractive.’—Whitehall Review. 


The GARDEN of EDEN. 


crown 8yvo. 


In 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 

By the AUTHOR of “In TWO YEARS’ TIME,” 
A MERE CHANCE. By Ada Cam- 


pripeF, Author of “In Two Years’ Time,’’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xvi.-196, cloth, price 6:. 


AN ESSAY ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


CONTAINING AN ANALYSIS OF REASON AND 
THE RATIONALE OF LOVE. 
By P. F. FITZGERALD. 

Part I. An Analysis of Reason, being the Source 
of Conception—The True—The Real. 

Part IJ. Relativity of being the Source of Love or 
Attraction — The Beautiful or Har- 
monious. 

Part III. Tendency or desire for the Good for being 
the Sonree of Morality or the Desire 
for the Universally Good. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Lndgate Hill. 





Now ready, Second Edition, 3s 64. 
HODGSON’S ERRORS IN THE USE 
OF ENGLISH. 

Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, 8vo, with Illustration:, 15s. 


Griffin, Ahoy! A Yacht Cruise 


to the Levant, and Wanderings in Egypt, Syria, 
the Holy Land, Greece, and Italy, in 1831. By 
General E. H. MAxwe Lt, C.B. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Eleventh Edit ion, post free, One Shill ng. 
1)’; WATTS on ASTHMA.—A 
Treati-e on the only Snecessfnl Method of 
Caring this Disease. By Ropert G. Warrs, M.D., 
F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Squire, London, W. 
London: C. Mircueit and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Now reidy, 53rd Kd't on, pries 2s. 

HE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOW- 

. LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down tu the Present Time. 

__ London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. - 


_ Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 
A UrOB0GR ArH of an INDE- 
PENDiNT MINISTER. ‘Very remarkable, 
and most admirably written.”’—Christian World.—— 
“The occurrences herein narrated have all the 
indications which point to actual experiences.” — 
Nonconformist and Independent. 
_ WILLIAMS and Noreate, 41 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 
pi Just published, price 4d. 
[O PITY.” Sermon. Preached 
on behalf of the Bristol and Clifton Society 
for the Prevention of Crne'ty to Animals, in the 
Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Stoke Bishop. By 
Davip Wrieut, M.A., Vicar of Stoke Bishop. On 
Sunday, December 18th, 1881. 
London: Haminton, ADAMS, and Co., 32 Pater- 
no-ter Row, 


SELECT, VARIED, AND COMPREHENSIVE. 





More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Collection exceeds One Million Volumes of Works of every 
shade of opinion on all subjects of general interest. — 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and an ample 
supply is provided of all the best Fertheoming Works as they 
appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs already Subscribe to this Depart nent of 
the Library, and obtain a constant succession of the Best Books of the Season 


TERMS FOR BOOK CLUBS AND INSTITUTIONS. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea ; 
oR, 

TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF OLDER BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
And Five Volumes for every Additional Guinea. 


Two or Three Families in any Neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COMPRISES 





OF THE 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


BEST AND NEWEST LITERATURE, 
VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, &c. 








And all the advantages of a First-class Club, with Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Drawing Room 
for Ladies, Reading and Smoking Rooms, &c. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FROM ONE GUINEA. 
For Terms and all Particulars, address the Librarian, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET, W. 





Recently published, royal 8vo, 456 pp., price 12s. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, 
FROM 1760-1860. 
By CHARLES D. YONGE, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
A Continuation of Hallam’s ‘‘Constitutional History of England.” 


‘Coming down to our own times, we find the privileges of the House of Commons, the independence of 
the House of Lords, the rights of dissolution, the creation of life-pecrages, the power of withholding as ent 
from measures passed by both Houses, and other well-known questions, set out with care and impartiality.”— 
St. James’s Gazette. 

**Wherever Hallam has already found a place, room should also be found for Yonge.”’—Edu 


MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 Chandos Street, London, W.C. 





ational Times. 





The THIRD EDITION of Mr. DU CHAILLU’S 


NEW WORK—tThe LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN, with 230 Illustrations, will be 
READY at all BOOKSELLERS and LIBRARIES on TUESDAY, January 31st. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





The CAMBRIDGE EXAMINER. 
Published 15th of every month, except July and 
August. 


JAPERS for the USE of STUDENTS 
preparing for the Junior, Senior, Higher 
Lcal, and Teachers’ Cwmbridge Examinations. 
Corres;ondence clas: by highly certificated Teachers 
In connection with the paper. Post free, 5s 6d per 
annum ; s,ecimen copy, ve 
London : Epwarp SranrorpD, 55 Charing Cross, 
8.W. Cambridge: MacmILLan and Bowes. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


mht 


This DAY is PUBLISHED. 
LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH 


MAN-OF-WAR. By C. F. Gornpon CumMina, 

hor of ‘At Home i j “From the 
He brides to the Himal: nyas,” &e. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 25s. 

‘Her readers owe her nothing bat thanks for 
having given them yet another glimpse of perbaps 
the most attractive region inthe whole world.”—Puall 
Mall Gazetic. 

“That ‘earthly paradi-e’ 
brillia utly in s rccord of : 
Pacitic ‘ Islands of the Blest.’ ightful as is her 
description of the stay she made with the Nans at 
Tonga, and captivating as her five months’ res dence 
in Tahiti were, her sketches on board the ‘ Scignelay’ 
strike us as the most agreeable portions of her book.’ 
—St. James’s Gazctte. 

“Let the reader dip into her works at any point, 
and he will find the same fei sitons strain, unaffected 
and unb Aeron like a rivulet clear and reflective... 

*s Craise’ is one of those books that is not 
but highly instructive. It is histor ~ 
stic, picturesque, and fasc'nating, 
Christian U nion, 








which she paints so 
v ernise among the South 
I 








i) 




















is charmingly deseribed.”—Whitehall 






record of all that is qua‘nt, curious, beauti- 
jestic in the rezions of the dstaut south, 


iall roundto Tahiti.”’-—Newcastle Chronicle. 


THIRD and CHEAPER, EDITION. 
AT HOME in FIJL By C. F. Gordon 


. Lvol. pest 8vo, with Illustrations and 














Beautiful and enchanting.”—Duily Telegraph. 
** Miss Gordon Cu miming has an intense apprecia- 


auties of nature, combined with a 
ic interest i humanity. Her letters are 
the Fiji: us and their picturesque 
eted in abet ketches, wuich remain in 
—Land and Water. 
ig more plea: ant, amnsing, and magniti- 
itive of places and people than this work 
been wr “itt n about any place, much less 
he World, 



















THIS DAY is PUBLISHED, 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR: a Nove’. 
SAND, Author of a rata: What's 
3&3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


y Neighbour’ can be most cordially 
The good taste and good sense of the 
mbined with a remarkable knowledze of 
{ ud a pleasant liking fur fun, make their 
book no agreeable as an amusement than their 
ability makes it interesting as a study.’’—Atheneuin. 
oe ays clear, crisp, and effective...... The novel 
to be fresh and artistic, and thoroughly 
ling.’—St. James’s Gazette. 
to deseribe—perhaps from want 
frequent opportunity—the peculiar 
arm of work that combines such absolute freshness 
of thought and style, and such obviously unworn, 
senthnsiasm, with a justness of obser- 
humorous good sense, that older pens 
till they have lost better quavity......1t is 
meet with a novel of such entirely 
flagging interest, and so absolutely free 
valts with whieh contemporary fiction 
zed.’ "Graphic. 
ghbour’ is ore of the best novels 
with for some time. It is full of 
ing to end, the characters are 
ts well put together, and the 
advantage of novelty as well 
..The author bas not merely 
ed the hi gh reputation won by 











nuy 










a 









y Neighbour,’ Miss Gerard has 
n indisputa vble claim to high, if not 
among contemporary novyclists.’— 


vurant, 





By the AUTHOR of “POST MORTEM.” 
THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 
Th e AUTOBIOGRAPHY cf THOMAS 


ALLEN. In 3 vols. po-t 8vo, 25s 6d. 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 
DICK NETHERBY. By L. B. 
RD, Ar ithor of ‘‘ Mr. Smith: a Part of his 
usins,” ‘Pauline,’ ‘ Troublesome 
ec. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 
best studies wd —— K 
u red for many years 
rs. Walford’s work is res 
great pov 








Scottish life 
cademy. 
ys : well done, 





She 





hasa of givirg distinctness and variety 
( characters. This is aduirehiy shown in ‘ Dick 
Ne ted rby.’’’—Atheneum. 

“ An exceedingly well told story.”— London 






of the healthiest and frezhest stories 
A kind of breezy atmosphere 


ws one 


we have seen for long. 





pervades the greater part of the book, which scems 
to transp us to the woods and upls ands seen We cor- 
diall coommend the little volume.”—Glasgow 
Heral ld. 





LA FONTAINE, and OTHER 
FRENCH FABULISTS. By the Rev. W. Lucas 
Co.iins, M.A. Being the Fourteenth Volume 
of “Foreign Classics for English Readers.’ 
Crown &vo, 2s 6d. 





THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 
The LAND of KHEMI. By Laurence 


OvrpHANT, Author of ‘*The Land of Gilead,” 
“Lord Elzin’s Mission to China,” &c. Post 8y0, 
with Illustrations, 103 6d. 


The WORKS of HORACE. Translated 
into English Ver-e. With a Life and Note. By 
Sir THEoporr Marrry, K.C.B. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 


“The elegant man of letters, speaking our own 
language in our own day, has performe d his work 
mos cefully, with a cheerful and candid acqui- 
esce ne ein the ine vitable disaualifications of English 
verse for the end in view, and with a courageous and 
faithful zeal. The maxims of ‘the gentile gen‘al 
pagan’ are presented to the English-spe aking people 
in the purest diction, and with ¢ 7 











uming me!o ly. Lhe 
Life of Horace, which precedes the translations of 
his works, is one of the best classical biographies 
penned in recent times.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘The English reader will feel that he has been 
made as familiar with Horace and Horace’s Rome as 
he is with Milton and the times of the Common. 
wealth.”’—Pali Mall Gazette. 


The ORIGIN of EVIL: and Other 
Sermons. Preached in St. Peter’s, Cranley Gar- 
cens, By the Rey. A. W. Momertir, M.A., D&c., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridz:+; Pro- 
f-s-or of Logie and Metaphysics in King’s College, 
London, Second Edit on, Enlarged, Crown Syo, 


5s. 





“Mr. Momerie is not an ordinary thinker or 
preacher, His thoughts glow with fire, and are 
fraught with origiraiity. He is evidently a hard 
student, and one who bas taken a wile view of men 
and things, He is versed in sc’ence, and keeps him. 
elf abreast of scientific research. His sermons are 
model sermons in point of literary merit 
second discourse, whch treats of the ‘ My 
Suffering,’ is a masterpieze for exquisite thor 
logical reasoning. There is 2 cogency, simplicity, 









pees 
beauty running through each sermon that car ry the 


mind and will of the reader by simple forces. We 
heartily wish that this little volume of sermons could 
be placed in the hands of eve pei preacher and teacher, 
whatever theie opinions persuasion.” — Church 
Union. 





PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS 


FICHTE. By Robert Adamson, M.A., 
Profes:or of Logic in the Owens College, Victoria 
University, Manchester. Crown with 
Portrait, 33 6d. 

Tt is characterised by a mastery of method and a 
clearness of exposition which render it a real intro- 
duction to the works of the philosopher, The student 
is supplied with just the kind of knowledge that is 
neces ary to one «x ymmenei ng the study of Fichte, and 
the general reader has a really interesting aceount of 
the philosopher’ s life, and a very fair deseription of 
his thonghts......Professor Adams son’ s book appears to 
us exactly to auswer its purpose.”’—Athenwum. 

“There will be but one opinion as to the admirably 
thorough fashion in which Professor Adamson hs 
done his work...... Professor Adamson has laid the 
philosophical public under a distinct obligation ; and 
those who have studied the original will know bes t 
the value of his concise and carefully balanced state- 
ments. The Life is succinctly and gracefully told.” 
—Mind, 


Svo, 














THIS DAY is PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION. 
The SCOT ABROAD. By John Hill 


BURTON, D.C.L., Author of ‘The Hist 
Scot: und, ”» «The Book-hunter, ’’&c. 
Edition, crown &vo, 10s 6d. 

“ Will be welcomed by all Scotsmen, and by all who 
desire to know anything of Scottish literature and 
prowess.”’—Scotsman. 

“In this work, the late Dr. Hill Burton tells the 
romance of Sec otland’s dealings with the Continent. 
His language is not that of the pedantic historian or 
antiquary, but taking up one by one the Scotsmen 
who have made themselves famous abroad, he giv 
picture of their surroundings and a gossipy n: 
of their career, the whole forming an exceedingly 
fascinating representation of one phase of the de- 
velopment of the nationality w hich yet asserts itself 
to be totally distinct from that of England.’’—Dundee 
Advertiser, 


















FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION 
The STORY of MY LIFE. By the 


Jate Colonel Mrapows TayLor, Author of “ Con- 
fessions of a Thug,” ** Tara, a Malratta Tale,” 
&e. Edited by his Davguter. With Preface by 
Henry Rerve, C.B. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, crown Ryo, with Coloured Front:spiece, 
os, 

“ The autobiography has the interest of an exciting 
romance, while it abounds in information and exhilar- 
ates like a tonic our entire moral nature, and gives us 
faith in the moral sympathies of humanity. It isa 
book for young men ‘to read and study, if they would 
know the secret of success in life.’’—British Quarterly 
Review. 

““No novel is so full of strange romance, exciting 
incident, and of unexpected turns of fortune,”— 
London Guardian. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London, 








DR. DE FIVAS’ 
FRENCH GLASS BOOKS, 


““We have pr weit expressed a very favor 
opinion of the works written for learners of French 
by Dr. de Fivas, and need now only to call attention 
to the new editions recently issued. Their great pop 
larity is evidenced by the fact that they have all 
passed through several editions, the Grammar having 
reacted the forty-fourth. There are many enestions 
French Grammars in the market, but we know of few 
equal to De Fivas’. Tse extracts from French authors 
contained in the ‘Beautés’ are well chosen. The 
‘New Guide to French Conversation’ will be Simaat 
extremely useful to touris @ Trésor National’ 
conta'ns graduated exercises, ‘one to facilitate the 
acqais tion of the power of "trans ‘ating English into 
French, while the ‘ Iutroduction’ provides a good 
se lection of easy Freach passages, affording suitable 
a for beginners. **_The Sehoolmaster, Dec, 4th, 

Ss¢ 


Yr able 








DE FIVAS.— NEW GRAMMAR of 
FRENCH GRAMMARS. Comprising the Sub. 
stance of all the most approved French Grammars 
extant, but more especially of the St: uidard 
Work, “La Grammaire des Gramm: aires,” 
sanctioned by the French Academy and the Uni- 
versity of Paris. With Numerous Exercis ses, and 
we samples illustrative of every rule. By Dr, Y. 

> Fiv.s, MA., F.E.LS., Member of the Gram- 
wr atic: il Socie ty of Paris, &c. Forty-fifth Rdition, 
Revised and Enlarged. With an Appendix on 
the History AND EryMoLoGy OF THE Frency 
Lancuaae. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6, strongly bound. 
A KEY to the Same, 3s 6d, bound. 

Notr.—The Académie Francaise, having in 1877 
issneda New Edition of their Dictionary, introducing 
many innovations, the opportunity was taken, in the 
Forty-fourth Ed tion, to thoroughly revise this 
Grammar, in accordance therewith. 

Many other improvements and amplifications wor, 
at the same time effected, with a view to maintaining 
the long-established reputation of the ‘* New Gram. 
mar of French Grammars” as a thoroughly reliable 
modern e¢lass-book, acceptable to teachers and 
masters throughout the British Empire ; whilst th 
addition to the present issue of a “Hr Tory ant 
ETYMOLOGY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE’? will, it is 
believed, add to the usefalness and popu'arity of the 
work. 

“The best and most complete grammar of the 
French language ever prepared for the use of English 
Students.”’—Scotsman. 

““Itis as nearly as possib'e perfectly complete, and 
perfectly correct.”’—Educational Chronicle. 


DE FIVAS.—LE TRESOR 
NATIONAL; or, Guide to the Transiation of 
English into French at Sight. 
l2mo, 2s 61, bound.—KEY, 1l2mo, 2s, cloth. 


DE FIVAS.—NEW GUIDE to 
MODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION ; or, the 
Student and Tourist’s French Vade-Mecumn. 
Containing a Comprehensive Vocabulary, ar 1M 
Phrases and Dialogues on every useful or Interest. 
ing Topic ; together with Models of Letters, Not«s, 
and Cards ; ‘and Comparative Tables of ‘British 
and French Coins, Weights and Measures, &c 
Twenty-ninth Ky dition, thoroughly Revised, ‘with 
many Additions. 18mo, 2x 6d, strongly half- bound. 

*€ Perspicuous, plain, and easy to understand.” 

Bookseller. 

“Dr. Fivas his the advantage over other French 
conversation-books of indici ating the liaisons, and giv. 
ing other helps to pronunciation.’’—Academy. 


DE FIVAS.—BEAUTES des 
ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS, ANCIENS et 
MODERNES. Ouvrage Classique a l’Usaze des 
Collézes et a les Institutions. Quinziéme Edition, 
Augmentée de Notes His storiques, Géographiques, 
Phuilosophiques, Littéraires, Gre ummaticales, et 
Biographiques. 12mo, 3s 6d, bound. 

**A selection of pieces, both in prose and verse, 
which, while it furnishes a convenient reading-book 
for the student of the French language, at the same 
time affords a pleasing and interesting view of French 
literature.’’— Observer. 


/ 

DE FIVAS.—INTRODUCTION a la 

LANGUE FRANCAISE; ou, Fables et Contes 

Choisie, Anecdotes In-truetives, Faits Mémor- 

ables, &e. Aveo un Dictionnaire de Tous les Mots 

traduits en Anglais. A l’Usage de la Jeunesse et 

de ceux qni commence oA a apprendre la Langue 

Frangaise. Twenty-tifth Edition, 12mo, 23 64, 
bound. 

“ Besides its suitableness for the learner, we do not 
know a book better adapted than this for brushing 
up the neglected French of tho e whose school-das*; 
like ours, have been over for some little time past.” 
—Scotsman. 


ETYMOLOGICAL COMPANION to DE FIVA®’ 
GRAMMAR, 


The FRENCH LANGUAGE: a Con- 
plete Compendium of its History and Etymology. 
For the Use of Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools, and Students. By EK. Rovpavp, B.A., 
Paris, Professor of the French Language, Author 
of “ The French Pronunciation,” &e. Feay., 1s 6d, 
cloth. 

“A most desirable, indeed a necessary book, for 
students who wish to perfect themselves in a scienti 
knowledge of French,’**-Scheol Guardian. 

“A serviceable introduction to French etymology, 
andauseful companion t » French accidence for school- 
boys.’’—Journal of Education. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO.; 
7 STATIONERS HALL COURT, E.C. 
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MURRAY’S STUDENT’ MANUAIS: 
A Series of Historical Class-books for Advanced Scholars. 
FORMING A 
Complete Chain of History from the Earliest Ages to Modern Times. 


“The ‘ Student’s Manuals,’ edited for the most part by Dr. Wm. Smith, possess 
several distinctive features which render them singularly valuable as educational 
works. While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, there is thought 
in every page, which cannot fail to excite thought in those who study them, and 
we are glad of an opportunity of directing the attention of teachers to these 
adimiravle school-books.”’—The Museum. 


The STUDENT’S HUME. A History of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Times to the Treaty of Berlin, 18578. New 
Edition, revised, corrected, and partly rewritten. By J.S. Brewer, 
M.A. With 7 Coloured Maps and 70 Woodents, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

*,* QUESTIONS on the ‘‘STUDENT’S HUME.” > 


l2ino, 2s. 
The STUDENT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 


1852. With Notes and Illustrations on the Institutions of the 
Country. By W. H. Jervis, M.A. With Woodcuts, post Svo, 7s Gd. 

The STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY of 
the EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquests of 
Alexander the Great, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phecnicia. By Putuip Smirn, 
B.A. With 70 Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The STUDENT’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With Chap- 
ters on the History of Literature and Art. By Wax. Smivrn, 
D.C.L. With 100 Woodeuts, post Svo, 7s 6d. 

*,* QUESTIONS on the ““STUDENT’S GREECE.” 12mo, 2s. 

The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME. 

From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. 

With Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. By Dean 

LIppELL. With 80 Woodcuts, post Svo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S GIBBON. An Epitome of 


thé History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 


Epwarp Gipson. Incorporating the Researches of Recent 
Historians. With 200 Woodcuts, post Svo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY. From the Creation of the World to the Return of the 
Jews from Captivity. With an Introduction to the Books of the 
Old Testament. By Puitie Smiru, B.A. With 40 Maps and 


Woodeuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The STUDENT’S NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With an Introduction, containing the Connection of 
the Old and New Testaments. By Piutie Ssirn, B.A. With 
30 Maps and Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL HISTORY. A UWistory of the Christian Church from 
the Earliest Times to the Reformation. By Putuip Swirn, B.A. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 7s Gd each. 

Book I. To the ESTABLISHMENT of the HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE and the 

PAPAL POWER. Boor I. The MIDDLE AGES and the REFORMATION. 

The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH 


CHURCH HISTORY. From the Planting of the Church in 


Britain to the Eighteenth Century. By G. G. Perry, M.A. 
2 vols. post Svo, 7s G1 each. 


First Periop.—To the ACCESSION of HENRY VIil. 
Seconp Pexiop.—To the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of EUROPE 
daring the MIDDLE AGES. By H. Hatta, LL.D. Post 8vo, 786d, 

The STUDENT'S CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND. From the Accession of Henry VII. to 
the Death of George I]. By Henry Hatian, LL.D. Post 8vo,7s 6d. 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. By W. L. Bevan, M.A. With 150 Woodcuts, 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive. By 
W. L. Bevan, M.A. With 120 Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The STUDENT’S MANUAL of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By G. P. Marsu. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The STUDENT’S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Selected from the Best Writers. By T. B. 
SHAW, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s Gd. 

The STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 
By Sir Cuartes Lyett. With 600 Woodcuts, post Svo, 9s. 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. With Quotations and References, By W. 

Fremine, D.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

r 1 r 

‘he STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. An 
Abridgment of the Entire Commentaries, adapted to the Present 
State of the Law. By R. MAtcortm Kerr, LL.D. Post 8vyo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DR, WM. SMITH'S 
THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, AND LATIN 
DICTIONARIES. 


“T consider Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionaries to kave conferred a great and lasting 
service on the cane of classical learning in this country.’’—Draw Lippe. 


THEOLOGICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE: its 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. By 
Various Writers. Edited by Ww. Smivu, D.C.L. With 
Illustrations, 3 vols. medium 8yvo, £5 ds. 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
densed from the above Work, for Families and Students. 
llustrations. Seventh Edition, medium Syo, 21s. 


SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the larger Work, for Schools and Young Persons. 
Ninth Edition. With Llustrations, crown 8yo, 7s Gd. 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the 
Christian Church. By Various Wrirers. Edited by Wa. Suir 
D.C.L., and Archdeacon Cutetuam, D.D. With Illustrations, 


2 vols. medium 8yvo, £3 133 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 
BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. 
By Variovs Writers. Edited by Wa. Surru, D.C.L., and 
Professor Wace, M.A. Vols. I. and II. Medium Svo, 31s 6d 
each, (to be completed in + vols.) 


Con- 


With 


A 


A 


CLASSICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES. By Various Writers. With 500 Ulustrations, 
(1,800 pp.), medium S8vo, 28s. 


Tiis work comprehends all the top‘es of Antiquities, including the Lawes. 


Institutions, and Domestic Usages of the Greeks and Romans ; Paintin, Scalpture, 


Music, the Drama, Xe. 
A SMALLER DICTIONARY of ANTI- 
Abridged from the above 


QUITIES, for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
Eleventh Edition, with 200 Woodcuts, crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


Work. 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By Variovs Wruirera. 
Vith 564 Illustrations (3,720 pp.), 3 vols. medium Syo, £4 4s. 
_This work contains a history of the Ancient World, civil, literary, and ce: 
siastical, from the earliest times to the downfall of the Roman Empire. 


N r r . INWIC Tae ‘ 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. By Variovs Writers. With 4 Maps and 531 
Illustrations (2,512 pp.), 2 vols. medium Svo, £2 16s. 
This work presents the researches of modern scholars, and the discoveries of 
modern travellers, including an account cf the political history of both countri 
and cities, as well as of their geography, 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIOGRA- 
PHY, MYTILOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, for the HIGHER 
FORMS in SCHOOLS. Condensed from the above Dictionaries. 
Fifteenth Edition, with 750 Woodcuts, Svo, 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 


for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the Worx 





jor above 
Seventeenth Edition, with 200 Woodcuts, crown Syvo, 7s 6d. 


LATIN. 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY. With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weight 
and Money. Fifteenth Edition (1,250 pp.), medium Svo, 21s. 






This work holds an intermediate place between the Thesaurus of Forvellini and 
the ry School Dictionaries, performing the same service for the Latin Lar 
guag siddell and Seott’s Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great attention bh 
been paid to Etymology. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. With a separate Dictionary of Proper Names. Tables of 
toman Moneys, &c. For JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from 
the above Work. Twenty-third Edition, square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


\¢ ¥ ND TAT (OV Or 

A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH. 

LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. 
Third Edition, medium 8vo, 21s. 

This work is a more complete and perfect English-Latin Dictionary than yet 
exists. It has been composed from beginning to end precisely as if there had 
been no work of the kind in our language, and every article has been the resu 
of original and independent research. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 
ARY. For JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the above 
Work, Ninth Edition, square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
Under the Jomt-Editorship of Professors HUXLEY, 
ROSCOE, and BALFOUR STEWART.  18mo, 
Iilustrate 1, 1s each. 


INTRODUCTORY. By Prof. Huxtey, F.R.S. 


CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Roscoe, F.R.S. 
With Questions. 
PHYSICS. By Prof. B. Srewart, F.R.S- 


With Questions. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Prof. 
GEIKIE, F.R.S. With Questions. 

GEOLOGY. By Prof. Gerke, F.R.S. 

PHYSIOLOGY. By M. Fosrer, M.D.. F.R.S. 

ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 

BOTANY. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., 
F.R.S. 

LOGIC. By W. Srantry Jrevons, F.R.S., 
MA. LL.D, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. By W.S. Jevons, 


F.R.S. *,* Others to foliow. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
AGRICULTURE. Elementary 
the Science of Agricultural Practice. 
H. TANNER. 33 6d. 
ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 5s 6d.—QUESTIONS, 1s 6.1. 
BOTANY. By Prof. Oniver, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
With Illustrations, 43 6d. 
CHEMISTRY. By Prof, 
With Illustrations, 43 61. 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS ADAPTED to 
the SAME, By Prof. THorrr. With KEY, 2s. 
CHEMISPRY.—Owens ee Junior Course 
of Practical Chem’stry. By F. Jones. Preface 
by Prof. Roscor. 23 61, 
CHEMISTRY, QUESTIONS on. 
JOonKs. 18m0, 33. 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By Prof. 


Lessons in 
By Prof. 


F.R.S. 


R0SCOR, 


By Francis 


Sirvanuy P. THompson. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, 
4: 6d. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


By W. Stan_ey JEvons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 3s 6d, 
PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. Huxtey, F.R.S. 
With Illu-trations, 4s 61.—QUESTIONS, 1s 61. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. 
By M. G. Fawcerr. With Questions, 23 61. 
PHYSICS. By Prof. B. Srewart, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 4s 64.—QU ESTIONS, 2s. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS. 
By I. Topuunter, M.A., F.R.S. Part I. PRO. 


PERTIES of SOLID and FLUID BODI ES, 3s 6d, 
—Part Il, SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT. 3s 64, 

PHYSICAL’ GEOGRAPHY. By Prof, A. 
GFIkif, F.R.S. With Illustrations, 43 6d.— 
QUESTIONS, ls 64. 

CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By C. B 
Ciarke, M.A., F.G.S8S. With Maps, 33 

SOUND: an Elementary Treatise on. By 
Dr. W. H. Stone. § Illustrated, 3s 6d. 

STE seb an Elementary Treatise on. By J. 


Perry, C.E. 4s 6d 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
A MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


From the German of Dr. H. Krepert. Crown 


Svo, os. 

ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSIO- 
LOGY. By Micuaret Foster, M.D., F.R.S., 
aud J. N. LaAnGLey, B.A. Crown 8vo, 63. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY: 
Study of Nature. 
With Illustrations. 
crown 8yo, 6s. 

ANTHROPOLOGY : an Introduction to the 
Study of Man and Civilisation. With numerous 
Tilustrations. By E. B. Tynor, F.R.S. Crown 


Svo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S 


an Introduction to the 
By Prof. Huxury, F.R.S. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 


FLORA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S,I., 
F.RS. Globe 8vo, 10s 6d. 

LEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Prof. 
Huxvry, F.RS., assisted by H.N, Martin, M.B., 
D.8e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Right Hon, Henry Fawcett, M.P. Crown 8yo,12s. 

STUDIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC: a 

Mannal for Students. By W. StanLey JEvons, 

LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 63, 

IDE to the STUDY of POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. By Dr. Luie1 Cossa, Professor in 

the University of Pavia. Translated from the 

Second Italian Edition. With a Preface by W. 

STANLEY JEvons, F.R.S. Crown 8yo, 4s 61. 

The PRINCIPLES of SCIENCE: a Treatise 
on Logie and Scientific Method. By W. STaNLEY 
Jevons, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 

ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY. By A. 


MARSHALL, M.A.,and Mary P. MARSHALL. 23 6d. 


GU 
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AND CO. 'S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS 


Elited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 18mo, 1s each. 
HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. Grapstone. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. Morris, LL.D. 


ROME. By M. Cretauron, M.A. Maps. 

GREECE. By C. A. Fyrrr, M.A. Maps. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Sroprorp 
Brooke, M.A. 

EUROPE. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By J. P. MAuarry, 
M.A. 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. A. S. 
WILKINS. 
GEOGRAPHY. By HB. FF. 


CLASSICAL 
Tozer. 
GEOGR APITY. By G. Grove, F.R.G.S. Maps. 
CHILDREN’S TREASURY of LYRICAL 
POETRY. By F. T. Patarave. In2 Parts, each 1s, 
SHAKSPERE. By Prof. DowpEN. 
PHILOLOGY. By J. Prine, M.A. 
GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Jess. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR | RCISES By 
R. Morris, LL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M. A. 

FRANCE. By C. M. Veins, Maps. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Prof. 
NICHOL. *,* Others to follow. 

FIRST LESSONS in PRACTICAL 
BOTANY. By G. T. Berrany. 18mo, Ls. 

A PRIMER of ART. By Joun Cotrrer. 
18mo, ls. 

PRIMER of PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. By 


err ggg yy eae: Edited by GrorGe GROVE, 

9.C.L.  18mo, 

FIRST PRINGIPL ES of AGRICULTURE. 
By Henry Tanner, F.C.S. 18mo, Is. 

HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT and 
COOKERY. With an Appendix of Recipes used 
by the Teachers of the National School of 
Cookery. Compiled by W. B. 


18mo, ls, 
The SCHOOL COOKERY BOOK. Com- 


piled and Arranged by C. E, GutHRIE WRIGHT. 


18mo, ls. 

CUTTING-OUT and DRESSMAKING. 
From the French of Mdlle. E. GrRanp HoMmr, 
With Diagrams, 18mo, Is. 

On TEACHING: its’ Ends and Means. A 
Book for Teichers and Parents. By Prof. Henry 
CALDERWOOD. Third Edition, 2s 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S COPY-BOOKS. Twelve 
Sorts in Two Sizes. I. Large post 4to, 4d each, 
II, Post oblong, 2d each. 


HISTORICAL COURSE. 


Edited by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 


TEGETMEIER. 


GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. With 


Maps, 3s 61. 
ENGLAND. By E. Tompson. Maps, 2s 6d. 
SCOTLAND. By Marcarer MacArruer. 2s. 
ITALY. By W. Hunt, M.A. 3s. 
GERMANY. By James Sime, M.A. 3s. 
AMERICA. By J. A. Doyte. Maps, 4s 6d. 
EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne. 

4s 6d. 

FRANCE. By C.M. Yoncr. Maps, 3s 6d. 

*,* Others to follow. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. With Maps, &c., 
8s 6d. [80th Thousand. 

ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY, based 
onthe Above. By C.W.A. Tarr. 3s 6d. 

READINGS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by J. R. Green. 3 vols., ls 61 each. 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. FREE- 
MAN, D.C.L. With Maps, 6s. 

CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. By 
C.M. YonGe. 4 vols., 53 each. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. By M. J. Guest. 
With Maps, 6s. 


A en GRAMMAR. 
Dr. ABBoTT. 63, 

LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. 
Prof. Hates. 4s 6d. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 
ACCIDENCE. By Dr. R. Morris. 63. 





By 
Edited by 


HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 
the Same. 2s 6d. 
On the eo of WORDS. By Archbishop 


TRENCH 
ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. By the 
SAME AUTHOR. 53. 

SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS, 
used formerly in Senses different from the Pre- 
sent. By the Same. 5s 

A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By Jonn RicHarpD GREEN and ALICE 
Stoprorp GREEN. With Twenty-eight Maps, 3s 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA, embodying 
the History ef the Three Frontier States of 
Afghanistan, Nepaul, and — By J. TALBOoYsS 
WHEELER. With Maps, 1 

A SHORT MANUAL of ‘the HISTORY of 


INDIA. By Roper LETHBRIDGE. Maps, 53. 
FRENCH HISTORY for ENGLISH 
CHILDREN. By Saran Brook. 6s. 





London: MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, 


The GLOBE READERS. — For Stand: ards T 
to VI. Adapted to the English and Seste) ¢ odes, 
Compiled and Elited by Ar EXANDER F. Mr ns 
M.A., Anthor of “ First Work in Eng 
Ilnstrated. Globe 8vo. [Immedic 

AGRICULTURE, the ALPHABET - the 
PRINCIPLES of: being a First Le 
on Agricultnre for Schools. By Pro 
TANNER. 6d. Second Book, " 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN scHo -_ 
CLASSICS. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut 18 
CORNEILLE.—Le CID. Edited by G 7 

FASNACHT, 1s. 
MOLIERE.—Les FEMMES SAVANTES, 
Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 1s. 


MOLIERE’S Le MISANTHROPE. Kdited 






330n-Boo} < 


‘, Henay 


by G. E. Fasnacut. (In the press, 
*,* A Prospectus of this § Be ries will be sent on appl 
cat ion. 
PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COUR By 
Roowes Faswacu, Fir -t Year, 9 ‘ees id 
ear, ls 6d ; Third Year, 2s 6d. 
PROG RESSIVE FRENCH READER. By 
the a ae THOR. First Year, 2s 64; Second 
ear, 
PROGRES SSIVE GERMAN COURSE. _ By 


tie Same. Fir-t Year, 1s 61; Second Year, 

The ORGANIC METHOD of STU DY! NG 
LANGUAGES. By the Samer. I. FRENCH, 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

FRENCH. By E. 


FIRST LESSONS in 


CouRTHOPE Bowen, M.A. 1Smo. Is. 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. By G. Masson. 6s. 
GERMAN DICTIONARY. By Prof. 

Wuitney and A. H. EpGREEN, 7s 64.—GERMAN- 


ENGLISH PART, 5: 
GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
4s 6d. 


By Prof. Witrney, 


GERMAN READER. By the Sams. 5s. 
BEAUMARCHAIS.—Le BARBIER de 


SEVILLE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by L. P. BLovet. 33 61. 


MOLIERE.—Le MALADE IM AGINATRE. 


Edited, with — and Notes. by f 
TARVE R, M.A. 28 6d 
DANTE.—The PURGATORY. 


Edited wi ith 
Translation & Notes, by ArTHUR J. Butie2 
NEW GUIDE to GERMAN CONVERSA: 
TION. By L. Prtoper. 2s 6d. 
HANDBOOK to MODERN GREEK. By I 


Vincent and T.G. Dickson. 65. 
ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 


By Dr. MACLEAR. 
A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 





HISTORY. 4s 61. 

A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 5s 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK of the CHURCH 
CATECHISM. 1s 6d. 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the 
CATECHISM. With Seripture Proofs. 6d 

A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. 

A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS 
and FAMILIES. By C. M. Yonex. 5 vols, 
price 1s 6deach. Also, with Comments, 33 Sdeach. 

The BIBLE in the CHURCH. By Canon 
Westcott, D.D. 18mo, 4s 6d. 

The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER: an 
Elementary Introduction to. By F, Procter 
and Dr. MAcLEAR. 18mo, 2s 6d. : 

CHILDREN’S TREASURY of BIBLE 
STORIES. By Mrs. Gaskorn. Edited, with 


Preface, by Dr MACLEAR. Part T. OLD TESTA- 
MENT, ls. Part If. NEW TESTAMENT, 1s. 
Part ILI. THRE! t APOSTLES, ls. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
ARISTOTLE. —The METAPHYSICS. 


By a CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE. 8vo 

CICERO'S ACADEMICA. Tronslated by J. 
8S. Rerp, M.A. 8vo, 5s 6. 

CICERO’S LETTERS. Translated from 

Watson’s Selection by Rev. G. E. Je .s . A. 10s 64. 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY. By 8. T 
M.A.,and A. Lane, M.A. New Ec a Re 
and © lorrected, 10s 6d. 

HORACE in ENGLISH PROSE. By J. 
Lonspatr, M.A., and 8. Ler, M.A. With Intro- 
ductions, Notes, &e. 3s 6d. 

PLATO. —The REPUBLIC. By J. Lt. 
Davurs, M.A., and D. J. VaucHan, M.A. 45 6d. 

PLATO. — E UTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, 
CRITO, and PHAEDO. ByF. J. Cxuzcx. 43 64. 

TACITUS. By A. J. Cuvurcn, M.A., and W. 
J. Bropnrss, M.A. 

The HISTORY. 6:. | The ANNALS. 4s 6d. ; 
The AGRICOLA and GERMANY, with 
the DIALOGUE on ORATORY. 45 6! F 

THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 
By A. Lane, M. A. 63. ' 

VIRGIL in ENGLISH PROSE. By @. 

With Lotro- 


Book 








LonspaLr, M.A., and S. Ler, M.A. i 
duction, Notes, &e. 33 6d [Sze next prge- 


Strand, W.C. 
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T Y MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES MATHEM aig ones (Con- 
on er ‘ ane (Continued). | tinued 
&n vrier deach 
‘ 0, pri TERENCE.HAUTON | TIMORUMENOS. | By T. DALTON, M.A. 


a Weeki We ker Fdited by F. S. Suvcxsunen, M.A. 3s. With | RULES and EXAMPLES in ARITH- 
Qinpa gps. SC1leG YD, . Gy. RUTHER- 









Tran-latic n, #8 60, METIC. 2s 61. 
) >vTT yt . = “pee H MPLES in ALGEBRA 
NES fro a8) sani PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. Joux Bonn, RULES and EXA 
( so yy haptic ; age Bos M.A., and A.S. WaLrotr, BA. 4s 6d. Part I.,2s; Part aes 6d. 


ae ie em THUCYDIDES. Books VI. and YU, | NOTE-BOOK on PRACTICAL, SOLID, or 
‘ ie ; ‘ Ta ¢ nlited by the Rev. P. Frest, M.A. ds. DESCRIPTIVE GE OME TRY. By J. H. Epear 
GIAC POETS, Selected and : ey and GS. Prrrcwarp. Fourth Edition. By A. G. 
H. Kynasron, MAL Wie UL. AE NE ID ll. ‘aed Ill. Edited he | Mreze. 4s 6d. ’ 

S. Selections from Books VII. - Howson, M.A. 3s. | GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK. By F. E. 
and VIIL Baited by A. H. Cooxe, B.A. XENOPHON. - HE L L ENICA. Books I. Bere VERS: j 

‘ATID RY and I Edited bv I AILSTONE, I . 4s 6d. 
- S and SATIRES. and II. Edited by H. H a | eee WILSON, M.A. 

me Wed.V.tawer, A. | CYROPAEDIA. Books VIT. and VII. | “ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
Sooks Ll. and II. Edited Edited by Prof. ALyrep Goopwiy, M.A. 5s. to V. New Edition, enlarged, 4s 6d. 
Hach Is 61, ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by | SOLID GEOMETRY and CONIC SEC- 











3ooks I. 








(Book ITI. just ready. Profs. W. W. Goo: win and J. W. Wuire. 5:. TIONS. 4s 6d. 
from HANNIBALIAN MEMORABIL 1 A SOCRATIS. Edited by | NATURAL GEOMETRY: an Introduction 
PR, ay vr the Use of Bezinners. By Re Ont BA. 68. | to the Lr gical Study of Mathematies. With Ex- 
| MACAULAY, M. A. | planatory Models . By A. Mavut, ls.—Mopiis 


bth iene * MENEXENUS. CLASSICAL WORKS. } Poses =: gree : : “ “or 
DNS from OVID, Edited by E. 8, | FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. |" “in. By J. M.Drem, M.A. 4361. 
' 1, M.A ee ot yi GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES for BEGIN- 
HVCYDIDES, Book IV. Chaps. Wet SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By Hi. J. |“ "REPS Gaenen ee er 








ii Rony, M.A. 
Bite j E. Graves, M./ eZ scien i ‘ PLANE TRIGONOMETRY Gradnated 
j } IXERCISES iz sATIN SYNTAX and Ts : sags 
VIRGIL.—-ALNEID V.E ditedby A.Cauvert, | © aioe gaa with Ms Rohy's onan SBA. 41 Wnsos, MA, and SB 
M.A DLOM. Arr: ith Reference to ny’s | a na 
yey School Latin i By E. B. ExGiayxp = 
VIRGIL—GEORGIC II. Edited by Rev. J. M.A. 2s 6d EL . ME o : sj by agg — PRY. Rc. 
H. x1 » MLA LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. av «OW. — ‘aca s0cK, M.A. — as na pe hiatal, . 


*.* Others to follow. ae : ‘p 1 ouae ITION, Hint ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
¥ uch 5D AIS “, ints af Erno or . 3 a “4 
MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIE hana. ek. Pees * 3 METRY. By ae Mrinar, CE. . 
salceaee is a, SONIC SECTIONS: : recive ‘al Treatise, 
AESCHYLUS:—PERSAE. Edited by A. O. | PASSAGES for TR ANSL ATION into | § g37 “ he Sia vetrical Treatise 





















: Crown Svo, 5s —SOLUTIONS, 
» M.A. 3s 6}, LATIN PROSE. Bythe San 2:.—K EY, 2s 6d. ts 6d 
CAIULLUS.—SELECT POEMS. Edited | LATIN PROS COMPOSITION, First | CONIC SECTIONS. By Ciartes Satin, 
by F. P. Simpson, BA. 93. Steps to. By G. Rust, M.A. Is 6d. M.A. ‘ In the press. 
CHEERS. ~The EONS SELES | SINTHENC 1D, \TIN DELECTCS. By E. | gy 1. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.RS. 
Prof. J i a nade we EUC r LD for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
Be ees eat ohn A GRAM) LAR of the 1 \TIN LANGU AGE, “KEY, ts 6a 
he Dy ORATIONS. eh tee from 2 MUTUS to SUETUNIL By H. J ig ae 
( vet Halm, With Additions by Prof. teas, A. tn Feo Parts, Thiel Mition. MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 2s 6d. 
et eee ; Part I, crown 8:0, 8: Gd. Part IL, 108 61. ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. — With 
PRO bE Gis ee Edi = ‘d, ag GREEK pte L ATIN. “ETYMOLOGY, an numerous Examples, 2s 6d.—KEY, 63 64. 
Hal: , Prof S. Wiikins, M.A. 3s 6d. = r fe : as . i i atROL 
as : plea este herty Bek es Introduction to. By J. Peinrr, M.A. Crown TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 
PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. — Edited, after Bro, 10> 62. oe at aay} ek 
werd Aoahonst cman par tebee HOMERIC DICTIONARY. By De. G@ | yrecHANICS for BEGINNERS. {8 6] 
The A RDEV A Rdited by J. Rei, AvresretTH, Translited by Dy. Kerr. Us ” KEY. 6s 6d i , 
A, 2 OT, COMPOSITION, First al a . ¢ Ke » War of Cc EGES 
DENOSTAESES—BE CORONA. Eid | “ER ee eee ceenke me ns ae 
by B 1 » MLA. New and Revised Edition, ah 1L—KEY, 3s 6d. Second Steps, 2s 61.—KLY, nag - Re ee aren ays 
d. » Press, The THEORY of EQUATIONS. 7s 6d. 
ADVERSUS LEPTINEM. — Edited by | GR E EK JAMBICS for BEGINNERS. By PLANE TRIGONOMETRY.  5s.—Key, 
Nev. J. R. Kine, M.A. 4s 6.1. Ren . Kynaston, M.A. 4561.—K Y, HI 10s 6d 
EURIPIDES.—HIPPOLYTUS. Edited by eurex ie BEGINNERS. By Prof. J. B. SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 4s 6d 
J. PLM FY. M.A., aud J. B. Bury. 3s 6d. Mayon. at hen we aun Sa SP, 
JOMERS ILIAD. ~The | STORY of Complete, 4s Gl. Ee ee ee 
ACEI ea) Faited J.U. Pratt, M.A.,and | FIRST GREEK READER. By Prof. Jouyx The DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With 
Wa M.A. 6s, | E. B. Mayor. 4s 6a. e Examples. 1¢s 6d. 
HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Books 1X.-NIL. | FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By W. G. The INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 10s 6d. 
ddited by Pret. J. E B, Mayor, M.A. Part I. 3s, RerHenrorD, M.A. New Edition, Enlirzed, 1s 6d. EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL 
JUVENA 4—SE LECT SATIRES. Ed sited | l y SYNTAX of the GREEK MOODS ana GEOMETRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. 4s. 
Prof. J. 3 MAYOR.” Hatizes X.andS1., 35 6d TENSES. By Prof. Goopwix. New Edition, 6: 6d ANALYTICALSTATICS. With Examples. 
Nalin v dy as Od, ‘WELW . - , 10s 64 
Geralieh St se . uw | GREEK GRAMMAR. By Prof. W. W. 
LI ve. Bo = XXI. and XXII. By W. W. Eanieie Bie Oe 7 | By 8S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.B.3. 
eta gage nete ine ai, aed A SCHOOL GREEK GRAMMAR. By MECHANICS, an ELEMENTARY TREA- 
SYMAS.—ACLECtT onations. toma|* FP Se danecaen ee Gee a 
by E.S. mRGH, M.A Tn th wvEss z . oe ' : "1 — +17 nai 1. » 
a phe Eee eee PY | PERST LESSONS ia GREEK. By Prof.J.| A TREATISE on OPTICS. 10s 61. 





MARTIAL. ELEC! T EPIGRAMS. Edited W. Waite. 4560. By Prof. G. BOOLE, F.R.S 
caleba siesta taba tenet ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR. By DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, Cr ne 
Ag ited by G. H. Hannan, Prof. J. G. GREENWOoD, 455 6d, Svo, Its. Supplementary Volume, 8 
_ CALCULUS of FINITE DIFFERENCES 
OVID.—H=EROIDUM EPI STUL AL MEE. MATHEMATICAL WORKS. s 6d. 
Edited Ly E. S. SoucspurGcu, M.A. nd. By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. AN perp TARY TREATISE on CONIC 





eines SRS NaS sass : SECTIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMLTRY. By 
PLAUTUS.—MILES G LORIOSU S. Edited ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 10s 6d. G. H. Puskas. MA. Ta@d: _ 

y Prot. 2. ¥. Tyrrenn, 5s. ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. | DYNAMICS of a PARTICLE. By Prof. 
PLINY'S LETTERS. Book IIT. Edited by ete Rbeiges eke an Tarr and Mr. STEELE. 12s, 

Poi. J. 5. B. Mayor. With Lifeof Pliny, by G. SHIL L ~_ BOOK of ARITHME TIC. DYNAMICS of the SYSTEM of RIGID 

H DALL, M.A. 53, National ane nti ( BODIES. _By E J. Routu, M.A.,F.RS. Third 





| rved, 8vo, 21s. 
The ‘ELEM ENTS of DYNAMIC. By Prof. 
W. K. Ciirrorp, F.R.S. Part IL—KINETIC. 


PLUTARCH.—LIFE of THE MISTOKL ES. 
Edited tev. H. A. Hotpen, LL.D. 5 
PROPERTIUS, SELECT ELEGIES of. 7s 6d. 
ted hy J. P. Postaare, M.A. 6. : The THEORY of ELECTRICITY. By L. 
SALLUST—The CATILINA and ARITHMETIC in THEORY and PRACTICE. Cummine, M.A. With Illustration:, 83 6d. 











HA. Ed'ted by C. Muniva.e, B.D By J. Broox-SuirH. 4: 6d. MATHE MATIC AL PROBLEMS.  Devised 
esods cepurate’y, 2s 6d each. EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. _By S. ant Arranged by J. Wousrexsoumr, New 
TACITUS.—AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. Pepiey. With more than 7,000 Original Ex- eee ee saiitaciaul 
Edited hy A. J. Cuurcn, M.A., and W. J. imples and Answers. 53. UNITS and PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. 
Broprier, M.A. 3s 6d; separately, 2s ench. ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES, Progressively By Prof. J. D. Everett, PRS. 4s 6d. 
The AN NALS. Book VI. By the Save Arranged. Bz €. A. Joxts, MA, wd C. | ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. 
: 2 6. | C ryYNe, M.A. 2s ‘d. ; By Prof. T. ALEXANDER, C.E. Crown 8vo, 4: 61, 
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Now ready, PART I., price SEVENPENCE, of 


CANON FARRAR’S LIFE AND WORK 


(Uniform with the Illustrate 1 Edition of Canon Farrar’s “ Life of Christ.’’) 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, 


ILLUSTRATED SERIAL EDITION. 


and CO, 


OF ST. PAUL. 


To be comp‘cted in aboat Thirty Parts, 


Ludgate Hill, 


London. 





SELECTIONS FROM EDUCATIONAL WORKS AND STUDENTS’ 
PUBLISHED BY 


Just published, price 3: 64. 


The SHAKSPERE READING-BOOK: 
being Seventeen «f Shakspere’s Plays. Abridged 
for the Use of Schools and Public Reading:. “By 
H. COURTHOPE BOWEN, M.A., Author of 
** Studies in English,” &e. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY | 


(FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH). 
Revised, Correcte!, and considerably Enlarged, 
from the Seventh and Latest Edition (1877). of 
the Dictionary of the French Academy, by Pro- 
fessor E. ROUBAUD, B.A., Paris. 

000 New Worls. 


Edition (beiug the 126th Thousand), just pub- 


lished, extra cr own 8vo, 1,159 pp., strongly bound | 


in cloth, price 3s 61; or in superior binding, with 
leather back, 4s 6d. 


PROFESSOR MORLEY’S 


cloth. EIGHTH EDITION, 7: 6a. 
“* Full of admirable matter, carefully and consecu- 
tively arranged.’’—Spectator. 


MARLBOROUGH 


GRAMMAR (The). 
ranged and Compiled by the Rev. J. F. BRIGHT, 


M.A., Master of the Modern School in Marl. | 


borough College. FIFTEENTH EDITION, 2: 61. 


MARLBOROUGH FRENCH. 


EXERCISES (The). By the Rev. G. W. DE 
LISLE, M.A., French Master in Marlborough 
College. NINTH EDITION, Enlarged and 
Revised, 3s 6a, 


MARLBOROUGH GERMAN 


GRAMMAR (The). Compiled and Arranged by 
the Rev, J. F. BRIGHT, M.A., Master of the 
Modern School in Marlborough College. 
EDITION, Revised, 33 6d. 


FRENCH (CASSELL’S LESSONS in). 
Entirely New and Revised Edition. Corrected 
according to the Seventh Edition (i877) of the 
Dictionary| of the French Academy, and con- 
siderably Enlarged, by Professor E. ROUBAUD, 
B.A., Paris. 104th THOUSAND. Parts I. and 
II., cloth, each 2s 6d; complete, 4s 61.—K EY, 1s 6d. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 


GERMAN PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY | 
cloth. | 


(CASSELU’S). Crown 8vo, 864 pp., 
THIRTY-SIXTH THOUSAND, 3s 64. 
LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY (CASSELL’S). Crown 
8vo, 890 pp., cloth. THIRTY-EIGHTH THOU- 
SAND, 3s 6d. 
*.* CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and 


latin, History, Grammar, Geography 
’ y : graphy, 


With nearly | 
Entirely New and Enlarged 


ENGLISH | 
LITERATURE (A FIRST SKETCH of). By | 
Professor HENRY MORLEY. 92 pp., crown 8vo, / 


FRENCH. 


Enlarged and Revised. Ar. | 


THIRD | 


‘ Spelling, 
post-free on application to Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 


CASSELL, PETTER, 


| of), on the Prineiples of Contrast and Comparison. 


| By J. D. MORELL, LU.D., H.M.’s Inspector of 
Schools. SIXTY- FOURTH THOUSAND, ts. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR (The 
UPPINGUAM). By the Rey. EDWARD 
THRING, Head Master of Uppingham School. 
33 6d, 


GALBRAITH and HAUGHTON’S 
SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. By the Rev. Professor 
GALBRAITH, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dablin, and the Rev. Professor HAUGHTON, 
M.D., D.C.L., I’.R.S. 

ARITHMETIC. 33 64. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
EUCLID. Books L., If., IIL. 
EUCLID. Books IV., Vv. VI. 
MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 
MECHANICS. 33 6d. 

| OPTICS. 2s 6d. 


23 61. 
23 6d. 
25 61. 
33 Gd. 


| HYDROSTATICS. 3s 6d. 
| ASTRONOMY. 5s. 
STEAM ENGINE. 3s 6d. 


ALGEBRA. Part I. Cloth, 2s 61; complete, 7s 61. 
TIDES & TIDAL CURRENTS. With Tidal Card. 5:. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. Hanghton. 3s 6d. 


| FLOWER-PAINTING in WATER- 


COLOURS. With Twenty Fac-simi'e Coloured 


Plates, by F. E. HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 
Instructions by the Artist. Interleaved with 
Drawing Paper. 5s. 

| FIGURE- PAINTING in WATER- 


COLOURS. With Sixteen Coloure] Plates, from 
Orizinal Designs by BLANCHE M ACARTHUR 
(Medallist, Royal Acaiemy) avd JENNIE 
MOORE (Medallist). With Inatructions by the 
| Painters, 73 6d. 


| WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. With 
Coloured Plates by R. P. LEITCH. SEVENTH 
EDITION. 5s. 


|SEPIA-PAINTING (a COURSE of). 


| With Plates by R. P. LEITCH. 55. 


PAINTING in NEUTRAL TINT (a 
| COURSE of), With Plates by R. P. LEIT 0H. 5s. 


DECISIVE EVENTS in HISTORY. 
By THOMAS ARCHER. With Sixteen Original 
Illustrations. FIFTH EDITION, extra teap. 
4to, boards, 33 6d; cloth gilt, 5s. 

**There events, the turning-points of history, are 
| | Thm told and admirably illustrated.’’—Hducational 
imes. 


CO’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, includ 
Reading, Writing, Drawing, Euclid, 


GALPIN, ¢$ 
| SPELLING (a COMPLETE MANUAL ' DICTIONARY 





| 


ing Descriptions of Works on French 
Algebra, 


MANUALS 
CO. 


of PHRASE and 
FABLE, By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Givinz 
tue Derivation, Source, or Origin of about 20,000 
Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words that haye 
a Tale to Tell. FOURTEENTH EDITION 
1,060 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; or in superior 
binding, with leather back, 43 6d, 


COMMEN TARY for SCHOOLS. Con. 
sisting of 
Testament Commentary for English Reader: 
(Edited by the LORD BISHOP of GLOUCESTER 
and BRISTOL), in Small Volumes. Re vised by 
their respective Authors for School and General 
Educational Purposes. NEW and CHEAPER 
Editions are now ready, each containiug a Cyl- 
oured Map, a3 below :— 

ST. MATTHEW. 33 61. By the Vory Rey. E. H. 

Piumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 

ST. MARK. 2s 6d. By the Very Rev. KE. H, 

Priomprre, D.D., Dean of bag 

ST. LUKE. 33 64. By the Very Rev. E. H. 

Piumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells, 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES. 35 6a. By the Very 

Rev. E, H. Ptumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 

ST. JOHN. 33 6d. By the Venerable Archdeacon 


WT CORINTHIANS, 2s. By the Rey. T. Tetay. 
MUSIC (AnELEMENTARY MANUAL 





mMouTH SHORE, M.A 


ei a4 eo LESLIE. SEVENTH 
LITTLE FOLKS’ HISTORY of 


—e Seventh and Cheap Edition, cloth, 


The ‘ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC. 
By Professor WALLACE, M.A. New Edition, 
FIFTIETH THOUSAND, cloth limp, 1s. 

CASSELL’ 4 EUCLID. By Professor 
W ALLACE 125rH THOUSAND. Cloth 


The UL EMENTS of ALGEBRA. By 
Professor WALLACE, M.A. FIFTEENTH 
THOUSAND. New Edition, cloth limp, Ls 

Complete in Eighteen Books, 2d each. 


CASSELL’S GRADUATED COPY- 
BOOKS. Printed from Copper-plate Copies, on 
superior paper, carefully prepared for writin 


urposes, and —t everything required 
__for the formation of good ae ing 
NOTICE. — READER for ELE- 


MENTARY cpaeeee ca: Pazes of the 
new and highly approved Series of Readers, ex- 
titled “The MODERN SCHOOL READERS” 
and “The MODERN cary mbes og 
READERS,” will be forwarded post free, on 
plication to CasseLL, PETTer, GALPIN, a nnd Co ie 
Ludgate Hill, London. 





Dictionaries, Technical Manuals, 





THE EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK FOR 


A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE, FOR PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, TO THE EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
“ This excellent annual improves in fullness and exactness, 


facts.’’—Academy. 


‘*We know of no Year-book, either special or general, which excels it in fullness and accuracy of information, in completeness of classification, or in convenieuce 


of reference.” —Scotsman. 


JUST READY, price 6s. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., _Lnudgate Hil 
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EXISTING IN THIS COUNTRY 


and is now without a rival as a directory of schools and colleges, and as a summary of educational 


» Li on idon. 





NEW COBDEN CLUB PUBLICATIONS. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT and TAXATION in the UNITED KINGDOM. 


PROBYN. 


1. LOCAL GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND. By Hon. Geo. C. Bropricx. 


2. COUNTY BOARDS. C. T. D. ACLAND. 


3. The AREAS of RURAL GOVERNMENT. Lord Epmonp Fitzmavricer. 
. LONDON GOVERNMENT, and HOW to REFORMIT. J. F. B. Firrn, M.P. 


FREE-TRADE VERSUS FAIR-TRADE. By T. H. Farrer, Secretary of the Board of Trad 


Early in February will be published, price 5s. 
CONTAINING :— 


7. LOCAU 


Now ready, price Is; post free, 1s 2i. 


Just ready, price 61; post free, 7d. 


5. MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS and UR 
6. LOCAL GOVERNMENT in IRELAND. 
GOVERNMENT 
8. LOCAL TAXATION in ENGLAND and WALES. 


Edited by J. W. 


BAN DISTRICTS. J. Tuacxenrsr B 
R. O'SHAUGHNESSY, M.P. 
in SCOTLAND. Ww. Macpona.cp. 


J. RoLaND PHILLIPS 


PLEAS FOR PROTECTION EXAMINED. By Augustus Mongredien, Author of “ Free- 


trade and English Commerce,”’ “ History of the Free-trade Movement in England,” &c. 


Published for the Cobden Club, by C ASSELL, PE TTER, 


GALPIN, 





CASSELL’S POPULAR LIBRARY are Now Ready, price 1s each, 


| The Rev. ROWLAND HILL. By E. 


The WIT and WISDOM of BENCH and BAR. 
The ENGLAND of SHAKSPERE. By E. Goapsy. 
‘The HUGUENOTS. By Gustave Masson. 
OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. By R. Acton, 
JOHN WESLEY. By Rev R. Grren. 

The STORY of the ENGLISH JACOBINS. 
DOMESTIC FOLK-LORE. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., 


By Hon, F. C. Moncrerrr. 


By E. Smirtu, F.S.S. 
By Rev. Tu1sTLETON Dyer, M.A. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES OF ° 


SroveutTon, DD. 


BOSWELL and JOHNSON. 
The SCOTTISH COVENANTERS. By the Rev. 
HISTORY of the FREE-T 


Moncan 


EDIEN. 





and CO., Lu: 


Hill, 





RADE MOVEMENT 


Igate Hill, London. 





or cloth gilt, 25 each. 
Brooms, with Lutroduction by Rew 


By J. F. Watter, LL.D. 
J. Tartoe, F.A.S.5. 


in ENGLAND. By Avagst7s 


London. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun Campsett, of N 
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